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Stand by China 


For six years China’s heroic 
soldiers have held the Eastern gate 


of the United Nations. ‘Vhey hold it 

yet! But at what a cost China’s 

spirit is unbreakable, but her need 

for money is desperate. Money for 

i food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 

| relief of every sort. And she needs 

i that money now. Help China at once 


with every penny you can spare 
Send your gift along, to-day. China 


| is giving her all for our common 
f cause, Give all you can to China 


Please send donations to Dept. GP 24, 
The Hon. LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9 1945. 


LIEUT.-GEN, SIR WILLIAM SLIM, THE GALLANT COMMANDER OP THE BRITISH FOURTEENTH ARMY IN BURMA. 


consistently successful campaign, in which he has constantly been in personal 

danger—-less than two years ago he won the D.S.O. at the age of fifty-two 

he has led his men in a series of resounding victories which have driven the 
! Japanese from almost the whole of Burma's vast territory. 


Nowhere in the Far East has fighting been more strenuous or more strategic- 
ally difficult than among the hills and jungles of Burma, and it is under these 
conditions that Lieut.-General Sir William Slim has won undying fame for 
his gallant and brilliant leadership of the British Fourteenth Army. In a 

SPECIALLY PAINTED ror “Tue Iitustratep Loxpow News" sy Proresson Aatruux Pan. 
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gens months ago, writing on this page and dis- 
cussing the achievement of the Forces during 
the war in enhancing the spiritual, mental, and 
physical stature of their members, I ventured to put 
forward the opinion that it seemed as if there was 
scarcely a man in the British Navy, Army or Air 
Force who had not, as a result of his Service experience, 
become a fuller and more complete human being. 
But, being a sheltered civilian who had escaped 
bodily hurt in this war, I did not feel I had the 
right to include those who had been permanently 
injured in such a generalisation 
and expressly excepted them 
from it. For this I was most 
courteously called to task by a 
young soldier—a constant reader 
of this page—who himself had 
been permanently disabled. What 
I write to-day is in apology 
and requital for what I wrote 
then. 

“For why,’ my unknown 
correspondent wrote, “ except 
the permanently disabled? I 
assume that you mean ‘ fuller 
and more complete’ in the 
spiritual sense. Even if you 
include the body it is of 
secondary importance, and it is 
the mind that can be tempered 
by war. Surely the perman- 
ently disabled are richer in 
themselves than even the able- 
bodied ? Both have been 
through the experience of war, 
but the former have been through 
a further experience, and as a 
result are even fuller and mofe 
complete than their fellows 
who have got whole bodies.”’ 

Anyone who has read 
Squadron - Leader Simpson's 
great book ‘‘ The Way of 
Recovery "’ will comprehend not 
only the writer's gallant mean- 
ing, but the fact that he is 
expressing a belief held by 
thousands who have suffered 
and won through the same 
experience. These men have 
not only given five or six years 
of their youth to a life of danger 
and hardship to save human 
civilisation and their country’s 
independence, but have paid 
the forfeit in permanent loss 
of the normal full enjoyment 
of physical life. Yet even they 
refuse to regard their lifelong 
deprivation as a disability or 
as anything but a symbol of 
their greater spiritual stature. 
‘*We who cannot walk again,” 
my correspondent writes, ‘ and 
those others who are blind or 
disfigured, are going to comprise 


a fairly large number, and the yr. JOSEPH FE. DAVIES, WHOSE RECENT MISSION TO LONDON HAS’ INCLUDED 
MR, CHURCHILL, MR, EDEN, AND M. GUSEV CONCERNING “ MATTERS OF COMMON INTEREST TO THE UNITED 


one thing we must try to make 
people understand is that we 


are not to be pitied at all, = Mr. Rn may Devinn, President Tremen’s x » - 

’ employing successfu ness ai professional men in diplomacy. Democrat, Mr. 

and further, that we aren't so ar practised successfully as a corporation lawyer in that State and later in Washi 

he held various official positions and was President Wi 

offered by President peeaseers the choice of Embassies 
ts kook : 


very abnormal: that we can 
serve the community in num- 
erous ways just as well and 
perhaps better than the so-called 
able - bodied members of our 
generation.” 

There is the disabled Serviceman’s challenge : the 
challenge of the human soul against circumstance 
and seeming defeat. A man, he declares, who has 
lost his legs or his vision is not the less but the 
more a man for having done so, because he is 
so much the more complete master of his own 
spirit. In the words of a crippled poet of genius, 
W. E. Henley 


popular and successful. 
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and was successfully filmed. 
his reception was described as the warmest ever given to a 
Committee, he is perhaps best known for his work in cementing American-Soviet friendship. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbow’d. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


And in that lies the epitome of man’s eternal struggle 
and triumph. He is placed on earth that his manhood 
may be tested; he suffers, struggles, and endures, 





STATES AND BRITAIN ARISING OUT OF THE WAR.” 


*' (Exclusive portrait-study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 


and, when his ordeal on life's tough rack is ended, 
carries the jewel of his spirit the brighter back to 
his Maker. Materialists and rationalists may scoff 
or protest at this seemingly outrageous paradox ; 
the man who has wrestled with the weaknesses of 
his own nature on the battlefield and on that other 
and continuing battlefield, the sick bed, and con- 
quered, knows that this is the supreme purpose of 


special envoy to London, is another example of the United States’ practice of 
avies was born in Wisconsin in 1876 
; During the 1914-18 War , 
lson’s Economic Adviser at the Versailles Conference. In 1936 he was The only explanation of life, 
at Berlin and Moscow. He chose Moscow, where he proved both “ 

Mission to Moscow,” a frank report of his experiences, sold more than 700,000 copies 
Inothe spring of 1943 he travelled again to Russia on a secret 27-days’ mission, during which 
ting foreigner. Chairman of the President's War Relief 


ton (D.C.). 


life. Were it, indeed, otherwise, life would not only 
seem a monstrous injustice to him but an irre- 
trievable tragedy. It is his glory—and the rainbow 
that lights the whole canvas of suffering humanity— 
that it seems to him nothing of the kind. Out of 
pain and tribulation, above all, out of self-struggle, 
he has achieved the greatest of all things—serenity 
of spirit. He knows the material world for what it 
is—a beautiful, pain-checkered illusion—and, knowing 
it for such, he can go about it with knowledge, as it 
were, of his true bearings. He cannot be lost any 
longer.in the dark, for he 
sees sustaining light behind the 
darkness. 

This is not to deny that 
the disabled man’s disability is 
a real disability: his struggle 
a real struggle. Body and 
spirit are intricately bound 
together; physical deprivation 
and suffering can very easily 
warp and poison mind and soul. 
But the point is that, if man 
is only brave and _ constant 
enough, they need not do so; 
that he can and, if he is man 
enough, does refortify the 
breaches made by bodily adver- 
sity in his own defences and 
becomes, as a result, not weaker 
but spiritually stronger than he 
was before. One of the most 
brilliant and perceptive of living 
English writers was crippled by 
an accident on the land seven 
years ago: peril of death, long 
agony, and ceaseless struggle 
with physical weakness have since 
given him a spiritual vision and 
prophetic power that it was only 
dimly possible to discern in his 
earlier prose. In other words, 
a man’s ability to serve his fel- 
low-men need not be impaired 
by physical calamity; it may 
even be immeasurably enhanced. 
Thousands of young sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen in their 
glorious struggle to overcome 
their disabilities— as gallant 
as anything they did on the 
battlefield—are proudly feeling 
this to-day as they find a way 
to earn their living and contri- 
bute to the well-being of the 
society” they have already given 
so much to. It was this con- 
sciousness that made my corre- 
spondent Write : ‘‘ It is just this 
separation from the rest of the 
country which is implied in your 
sentence which is so mistaken 
and against which we will have 
to fight if we are to take our 
rightful place beside others who 
have been through this war. It 
would have been more fitting if 
your sentence had read ‘especially 
the permanently disabled.’ ”’ 

These are brave words. And 
they are very true and wise ones. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH 


whether it be viewed from the 
point of the individual or from 
that of the race, is that it is a 
struggle : a struggle to overcome 
handicaps. ‘By doing so the indi- 
vidual soul and the human species alike evolve into 
something higher. Per ardua ad astra is an eternal rule 
of the universe as we know it; the hardships are 
those of our terrestrial lot and chance, the stars the 
triumphs we can win if we but will it in our constant 
and ultimately salutary triumph against fate. To 
evercome difficulties is the grandest of man's attri- 
butes and the only true patent of his nobility 








N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in future, be given once 
a month, except in the case of items of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue, 
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FLOODED DUTCH FARMLANDS TO BE SALVAGED; GERMAN TROOPS EXPELLED. 
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SOME OF THE RICH FARMLANDS IN THE WIERINGERMEER MUNICIPALITY OF HOLLAND, # 
FLOODS LAPPING THE EAVES OF A FARM BUILDING IN WIERINGERMEER, NEAR 
THE ZUYDER ZEE-—-AN AREA FOR WHICH SALVAGE PLANS ARE BEING PREPARED. 
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3} THIS INUNDATED BUILDING IS TYPICAL OF THE WRECKAGE OF A PROSPEROUS 
AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY LAID WASTE AFTER CENTURIES OF RECL ATION WORK, 
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THE VILLAGE OF WIERINGERWERF AND SURROUNDING FARMSTEADS, INUNDATED 
WHEN THE GERMANS BREACHED THE DYKE HOLDING BACK THE ZUYDER ZEE. 
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WHILE PLANS ARE BEING COMPLETED FOR THE SALVAGING OF THE WIERINGERMEER FARMLANDS, THE GERMANS WHO LAID THEM WASTE HAVE BEEN EXPELLED 


HERE THEY ARE SEEN CROSSING THE ZUYDER ZEE IN LANDING CRAFT AND BY THE GREAT CAUSEWAY, BN ROUTE TO THE DEFEATED REICH 


Plans are being prepared, and it is hoped that work will begin early this month, circulated by word of mouth, with the result that no civilian lives were lost when 
on the salvaging of at least one vast area of the many thousands of acres of breaches were blown in the dyke holding back the Zuyder Zee. Preliminary 
rich farmlands laid waste when the Germans wantonly released floods over them operations for reclaiming this valuable area, comprising some of the richest agri 
during the last days of fighting in the area of the Zuyder Zee. The flooded cultural land in the world, will be greatly helped by powerful British pumping 
countryside seen in our pictures is in the municipality of Wieringermeer, com- machinery specially shipped to Holland and which it is hoped may complete the 
prising the waterlogged villages of Middenmeer, Slootdorp, and Wieringerwerf. initial drainage by November this year. The subsequent clearance of wreckage 
Fortunately, the Germans’ intentions were discovered by patriots, and warnings and resettlement of the community is expected to take at least three years 
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HIMMLER’S HOARD: AN OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OF ART | T 
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THE CAMP LAUNDRY AT WEWELSBURG CAMP, THE ONLY PLACE WHERE THE VALUABLES, 
STOLEN, AND THEN HANDED OVER BY DISPLACED PERSONS, COULD BE STORED. 


} THE MANOR FARM, GUT BODDEKEN, NEAR WEWELSBURG, TO WHICH THE S.S. TRANSFERRED a 
PART OF THE LOOT STORED IN THE NEIGHBOURING CASTLE OWNED BY HIMMLER. } 
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The reproductions and descriptive matter on these pages 
were supplied by the Civil Affairs branch of the War Office, 
and add another chapter to the history of Nazi looting 
during German occupation of various European countries. 
In previous issues we have published photographs of stolen 
goods hoarded by Goering. Those shown here, apparently, 
were looted on the orders of Himmler, former S.S. chief. 









HE hoard of art objects found at Wewelsburg does 
not approach in importance some of the others 
already discovered by the Allied Forces in Germany 
and Austria; but its story illustrates well the kind of 
difficulties which the Monuments, Fine Arts and 
Archives officers are liable to meet. On the outskirts 
’ of the little Westphalian village of Wewelsburg stands 
' a twelfth-century castle rebuilt by Himmler to serve 
as a central school for the S.S. To it was brought a 
selection of objets d’art from Himmler's place in Berlin. 
In 1943 much of this material was packed up and 
removed to the neighbouring Manor Farm of Gut 
Béddeken, where six rooms were filled with a miscel- 
laneous collection ranging from Russian paintings to 
the famous Molhuysen collection of antique cutlery and 
table-ware, but much remained in the castle. On the 
approach of the U.S. Forces at the end of March of this 
year S.S. troops exploded a number of mines in the 
castle and set fire to it. On their withdrawal prisoners 
of war from the concentration camps in the locality 


broke loose and ransacked the castle. Meanwhile 
Continued below, right. 
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American troops had occupied the Manor Farm of 
Gut Béddeken and as a normal part of their military 
search broke open the doors of the wing which con- 
tained a certain amount of the loot. As the American 
troops moved forward the ‘ displaced persons *’ and 
inhabitants of neighbouring concentration camps fol- 
lowed, and the next few days saw the astonishing sight 
of streams of ‘‘ displaced persons '"’ carrying tapestries, 
old masters, china, and so on, into the concentration 
camps. Some of these oil paintings had been ripped 
from their frames, rolled inwards and subsequently 
endured every ignominy from ordinary stamping to 
being immersed in water for many days. In the 
innermost concentration camp were some German 
Bible Students, who, like Pastor Niemoeller, had been, 
as they put it, “ fighting Hitler for longer than the 
Allies." Of the two hundred and fifty originally in 
Wewelsburg only forty-one were still alive, and three 
of these took it upon themselves to persuade the other 
occupants of the concentration camps to give up some, 
at any rate, of their loot. They had quite a surprising 
success, and in the course of the next week many first- 
class Flemish tapestries, Dutch masters, carpets and 
other objects were gathered together at the only place 
in which they could possibly have been stored—namely, 
the camp laundry. Thus, when Major S. F. Markham, 
British Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives officer, 
arrived at Wewelsburg on May 14, he found the 
heterogeneous collection of loot garnered by the Bible 
Students in the laundry, the unlooted material in the 
Manor Farm of Gut Béddeken, and the débris, including 
valuable S.S. records, in Himmler’s castle. Cut 
Béddeken, as our illustrations show, was in an appalling 

(Continugad opposite 
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INSIDE THE MANOR FARM, GUT BODDEKEN : THE SIGHT THAT MET THE EYES OF THE M.F.A. AND A. OFFICERS ¢ 
IN THE UPPER HALL. THE PLACE HAD BEEN RANSACKED BY THE DISPLACED PERSONS. 5 i 
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<T TREASURES, LOOTED BY THE S.S., DISCOVERED IN WESTPHALIA. 
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however, were a very mixed bag. While some of them 
were of first-class importance, as, for example, a superb 
David Teniers, others were quite mediocre modern 
German work, such as flooded the Munich Art Museum 
at its annual exhibitions before and during the war. 
One very impressive picture shows Himmler receiving 
teams of German farmers who are going to occupy 
Poland after the German victory of 1939. The pottery 
varies from superb examples of Majolica and Delft, to 
quite pedestrian modern work by “* Professor Thikaner."’ 
The suits of armour, the various weapons, powder 
flasks, etc., were, on the average, quite good historical 
material, and the collection of table-ware superb, but 
among other things were very crude models of Swiss 
scenes in clay and wood, a poor model of the Gokstad 
ship, presented to Himmler by Terbowen, who was 
Reichscommissar for Norway, and the most amusing 
assortment of furniture which varied from first-class 
pieces to the very ordinary washhand-stand illustrated 
here. The pattern behind it all seems to be this. That 
Himmler intended to endow three or four S.S. schools 
and the equipment of these schools was to demonstrate 
Himmler’s personality and the German patrimony. 
Anything even remotely connected with Charlemagne 
was ideal for this purpose, and objects connected with 
the Middle Ages were undoubtedly greatly prized by 
Himmler and his staff. These schools would have 
been the focal point for the leaders of future generations 
of Germany ; and what to do with their destined con 
tents is not the least of the problems which confront 
; Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives officers in 
‘ ~ at . : . ? aaa~ Germany to-day. 


























“ ANOTHER VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE LAUNDRY, WITH 2 
* CANVASES TORN FROM THEIR) FRAMES BY THE DISPLACED 4 
PERSONS WHO HAD RANSACKED THE CASTLE. 











Continued. | 

condition. The carefully packed cases had been broken 
open, their contents, together with the shavings and 
packing, distributed on the floor, and out of this knee- 
deep collection came to light a superb collection of 
medie#val and Renaissance arms and armour, table- 
ware and instruments of torture. The camp laundry 
produced paintings by De Jong, Isaac Van Ostade, 
Wouwermans, and Angelica Kauffmann, and several 
others whose attribution has not yet been determined. 
During the next few days other ‘* displaced persons ”’ 
brought in the complete set of over one hundred volumes 
of Diderot's Encyclopedia, and many ancient docu- 
ments referring to the City of Munster, as well as an 
apparently complete set of modern dental instruments. 
From documents that were captured we know that the 
objects came from Himmler's “ Antiquitatenlager "’ in 
Berlin. Theoretically they had been ‘ bought"’ in 
Holland and France; the distinct probability is that 
they were all loot, and one of the interesting problems 
before the Allied Commission of Control is their proper 
identification and their restoration to their original 
owners. Among the finds was one of English origin 

a magnificent silver-gilt cup, 18 in. high, inscribed with 
the arms of the third Baron Foley. Under the rim of 
the base are inscribed the words ‘* Chelmsford Races" 
from the hall-mark the date is 1816. How did this 
English racing trophy find its way into Himmler’s col- 
lection of loot at Wewelsburg? It is interesting to 
speculate upon the ideas of the looters, judging by the 
material which has been recovered. Tapestries, of 
course, have in Germany a popularity unequalled any 
where else in the world, and the score of tapestries 


i ; which were found are of the first quality. The pictures 
' ; Continued abou, rig! * PART OF THI SUPERB COLLECTION OF MEDIAVAIL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOUR FOUND LITTERED ABBOTT 


J THE FARM. THE PICTURE IS A DAVID TENIERS, ¢. 1640 ) 
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FEW years 
ago lI re- 
viewed in this 
place a book by 
Mr. von Hagen 
called ‘‘ Ecuador 
the Unknown,” 
and (though I 
can’t remember 
the exact phrase- 
oi <n ology) said that 

é I had liked it. 
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“JUNGLE IN THE CLOUDS”: By VICTOR W. VON HAGEN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


head - dresses of 
Mexican kings 
and priests, were 
fairly _ plentiful. 
He drew them a 
rough map, and 
indicated a place 
where in one tree 
he had once seen 


seventeen quet- 
zals. 
Mr. von 


MR. VICTOR W. VON HAGEN, AUTHOR OF THE 

BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, PREPARING 

TO INJECT A YOUNG QUETZAL WITH A MILD 

SEDATIVE TO PREVENT EXCESSIVE NERVOUS- 
NESS ON A JOURNEY. 


Mr. von Hagen, a well-known naturalist, was 
born in Saint Louis, Mo., but was educated 
abroad. He has been on expeditions to 
Africa, Mexico, Ecuador, the Upper Amazon, 
and the Galapagos Islands, Costa Rica, and 
Northern Panama. He is the author of many 
articles, including contributions with illus- 


trations to ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” - 


and of a number of books, such as “ Off 
With Their Heads” and “Ecuador the 
Unknown.” 


He and his wife, 
with a_ prime 
concern for zoo- 
logical investiga- 
tion, had _ pene- 
trated remote and 
neglected parts of 
a generally-over- 
looked republic, 
and he had 
recorded their 
experiences in a 
book which 


Hagen’s imagina- 
tion was fired, 
““Tf this was 
true,’ I mused, 
‘I would run into 
some _ interesting 
superstitions if I 
tried to bring the 
quetzal alive out 
of the fores't. 
There were 
rumours— and 
Stadelman _par- 


“AN ELDERLY JICAQUE SHOWS HIS 
PROFILE. MEMBERS OF THIS SECLUDED 








split the difference between the dry recordings of some 
travelling naturalists and the cheery, chatty, button- 
holing narrations of a modern type who are anxious to 
prove that they are not dry. One of the book’s attractions 





A PAIR OF QUETZALS IN THEIR NATIVE HABITAT. 
From a Drawing by Franklin Bennett. 


was that the author had an eye not merely for birds 
and beasts and vegetation, but for people, scenery, 
buildings and the human past. He has now 
produced another such book. 

This time the setting is even less familiar than 
Ecuador: it is the Central American Republic of 
Honduras. His quest was of a very romantic kind : 
he set out (his wife again with him) to find, rear and 
transmit young quetzal birds; his eye ranged widely 
as before, from the origins of civilisation to the quality 
of the evening's coffee ; and his manner of presentation 
is just as it was. It is difficult to think of Darwin or 
Waterton heading a first chapter with “It All 
Began in a Night Club”; and the reader not inured 
to Mr. von Hagen might well deduce that superficial 
journalistic gossip was to ensue, But, in point of fact, 
it all did begin in a night-club. It was a night-club in 
Ecuador. Mr. von Hagen and his wife were there with 
a friend called Stadelman, who was collecting tobacco- 
seeds for the Department of Agriculture. “ The 
quetzal, sacred bird of the Aztecs, never photo- 
graphed, never captured alive,” came up in conversa- 
tion ; and Stadelman casually observed that there was 
a place in Honduras where those brilliant trogons, 
with their yard-long tails which used to decorate the 

* Jungle in the Clouds.” By Victor W. von Hagen. 
(Robert Hale ; 158.) 


Reproductions from the book 


IDustrated. 


tially confirmed TRIBE HAVE INBRED FOR CENTURIES 
them—that a@ np THERE IS A REMARKABLE 
group of very UNIFORMITY IN THEIR FEATURES.” 


primitive Jicaque 
Indians, long thought by scientists to be extinct, 
lived in these same rain forests, and as they, in 
WPS the time of the Aztecs, carried on a desultory 
| commerce with these people of Mexico, perhaps 
' they had hunted the quetzal for its plumes, as an 
article of trade or tribute to the 
Aztecs.... In Mexico City, before the 
conquest, they had erected a colossal 
aviary, tended by three hundred 
keepers, in which all the birds of their 
kingdom were housed. Every colourful 
or rapacious bird of Mexico was in that 
gigantic cage—except the quetzal, 
which they were never able to rear. 
The use of the quetzal feathers became 
almost a fetish. Montezuma’s crown, 
as well as those of his high priests, 
was a golden circlet mounting the 
green-gold quetzal plumes. And like 
the Maya, whom they had conquered 
and whose culture they partially 
absorbed, they treated the quetzals 
as if they were the property of a 
god.”’ 

So off Mr. von Hagen went to that 
mysterious country, largely occupied 
by mountain-ranges up to 7500 ft. 
high, clad with luxuriant tropical 
forests, and beset by cloud and rain. 
He had a commission for live quetzals 
from New York and another for a pair 
from the Zoological Society in London 
—which later asked for some more for 
bird-keeping members. He found his 
quetzals; he photographed them ; 
he took numbers of their nestlings ; 
he reared them; and he safely dis- 
patched them. He found his lost 
tribe of Indians; he did discover 
legends which attributed supernatural 
guardians to the quetzals; and he 
dispelled at least one illusion. It 
had been generally supposed that the 
quetzal, nesting, made two holes in 








“OUR CAPTIVE SLOTH WAS HELPLESS ON THE GROUND, BEING FITTED 


ONLY. FOR LIFE IN THE TREES.” 


Robert Hale, Lid. 


a tree-trunk, one for its projecting head, and one for its 
beautiful long tail, which it couldn't turn round in 
the nest. He found that the quetzal nested in an old 





“ Jungle in the Clouds" ; by Courtesy of the publishers, 


woodpecker’s nest with one hole, and that it wasn’t 
capable of making more than one hole if it wanted to. 

As usual, he observed everything else. There was 
the gigantic ruined city of Copan, with its cyclopean palaces 
and powerful sculptures—which raises once more the 
enigma of why these massive civilisations should have 
flourished in Central and South America, and not in North 
America, which was left to a few hundred thousand nomadic 
redskins with tomahawks and wigwams. He noted the 
European contacts: the devotion of the wandering 
Catholic priests, the impact of commerce—Honduras now 
chiefly raises bananas in the coastal lands for ‘‘ United 
but at one time the natives of the interior were 
hounded like slaves by rapacious governors to collect 
sarsaparilla for the European herb-market: sarsaparilla 
went out of fashion and the Indians were left in peace 
again, and towns decayed. And Mr. von Hagen finds time 
to dwell on the fauna and flora generally. He has a chapter 
on the sloth, which so strangely survives, in spite of all 
its handicaps. And he has passages on ants which remind 
one of Mr. H. G. Wells’ creepy old story ‘“‘ The Empire 
of the Ants,” which emphasised the evident truth that if 
the insects once began thinking, all our human quarrels, 
aspirations and speculations would very speedily be at 
an end. 

““*Sefior! Look out for the ants.’ In his eagerness 
to bag the Tinamon, Chon had walked right into a column 
of Army ants—the terrible Ecilons, each an inch in length, 
which move in compact thousands. They are dark and 
rapacious, with long sickle mandibles, and these were 
storming the insect countryside, carrying away every 
living thing they could lift. Cockroaches were being 
dragged off by scores, white and succulent in their last 
moult, and the smaller ants would pounce on the prey, 


Fruit ” ; 


QUETZAL FLEDGLINGS EXERCISING IN THE SCREENED- 
IN PORCH AT SUBIRANA. THE AUTHOR’S WIFE CAN 
BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


biting and tearing as the bigger ones carried it, 
stealing a free ride. Seeing the advance of these 
insect Huns, spiders swung themselves in mid-air. I 
saw a grasshopper fall into the middle of the moving 
column. A gang of Ecilons caught its legs, but the 
hopper made one more spring, misjudged, and fell 
into a wasp nest, over which other Ecilons were 
swarming. It was a fatal landing. In a moment 
the unfortunate hopper was cut up before my eyes 
and carried away in fragments. ... Whether the 
ants are rapacious because they are blind, or blind 
because they are rapacious is a moot question, 
This combination of predatory fury and blindness 
should not be, metaphorically, entirely lost on our 
own mundane problems.” 

The title of the book indicates its nature as mainly 
a travel-book ; though, anyhow, Mr. von Hagen might 
have shrunk from such a jaw-breaker as “‘ The Quest 
for the Quetzal." The photographs of landscapes, 
birds, beasts and natives are charming. I think that 
one coloured picture of the gorgeous quetzal itself 
might have been allowed. The monochrome photo- 
graphs give no idea of its iridescent splendours. 








N.B.—Our readers may like to be reminded that we 
published colour reproductions of the quetzal bird in our 
issues of January 8, 1938, and March 25, 1939. 
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SECRET ANTI-INVASION 
DEVICES NOW REVEALED. 


SEAS OF FLAME PREPARED 
FOR THE INVADER. 
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i£* AN ARMOURED CAR PROJECTING A BLAST OF FLAME. <Z ~* THE VERTICAL FLAME-THROWING APPARATUS WHICH -2 <* THE VERTICAL FLAME-THROWER (SEE THE PICTURE 
i A MOBILE DEVICE FOR PROTECTING AERODROMES i y : J ¢ USE si . . pee _ 
, ees MOUNTED ON SHIPS AND COULD BE USED TQ } 4 LEFT) IN ACTION DURING A DEMONSTRATION OF 
SCARE OR DESTROY ATTACKING AIRCRAFT. . ITS SEARING FIRE-POWER 





\ AGAINST THE ATTACK OF LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. ~7 
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PART OF THE OIL DEFENCES OF BRITAIN: PATCHES OF OIL SPREADING 4 .° THE STRIP OF OIL (LEFT) IGNITED AND PRODUCING A WALL OF FIRE 
pe ON THE SEA PARALLEL TO THE BEACHES, 


% ON THE SEA 70 FORM A CONTINUOUS STRIP (SEE RIGHT.) 
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PROJECTED ON TO A LANDING AREA FROM 4 


THE FOUGASSE IN ACTION : SHOWING 


THE VIOLENT BLAST OF FLAME FROM ONE s “ A WALL OF FLAME: BLAZING OIL 
, \ CONCEALED NOZZLES AT THE TOP OF THE BEACH 


‘ OF THE FLAME-TRAPS WHICH WERE MOUNTED TO PROTECT BRITAIN. 

Secrets of Britain’s fire weapons, recently revealed by Mr. Lloyd, Minister of In- | at selected points of the coast, petroleum was pumped through specially laid pipes 

formation, and formerly head of the Petroleum Warfare Department, are illustrated out to sea; the pools of oil spread, united, and when ignited formed a barrier of 

above. The flame-throwers used by our armies are well knowm: not so the vertical fire parallel to the beaches. In the second, used mainly in defiles, concealed pipes 

flame-thrower, mounted on armoured cars or on board ships and used to destroy were laid whereby the whole area could be sprayed with fire The last, the fougasse, 

or scare away low-flying aircraft. The most interesting methods of flame-warfare, which was to have been operated by the Home Guard, consisted of a method of 
In the first of thess, | electrically-detonating a 60-gallon drum of oil as an ambush of explosive fire 


however, were the flame-barriers, flame-traps and the fougasse. 
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CLEARING FOG FROM BRITAIN’S AIRFIELDS, AND MINES FROM HER BEACHES. 





AN R.A.F. LANCASTER, HER OUTLINES BLURRED BY THE HEAT-WAVES OF ‘“‘ OPERATION 
FIDO’S "’ FOG-DISPERSING FLAMES, TAKING OFF FROM A RUNWAY INTO FOG. 


Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, chief of the Pathfinders of Bomber Command, has expressed the opinion 
that had it not been for “ Operation Fido’’ (Fog, Intensive Dispersal Of), Rundstedt’s Christmas 
offensive in the Ardennes might have succeeded and protracted the war indefinitely. The “ Fido” 
system of fog dispersal is achieved by continuous lines of burners installed parallel to and some 
distance from each side of the main runway of an airfield, the intense heat of petroleum flames 

(Continued below, right. 


THE * FIDO”’ SYSTEM WAS INSTALLED ON FIFTEEN OPERATIONAL AIRFIELDS IN THIS 
COUNTRY AND ONE ON THE CONTINENT—AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY. 
Continued} 

completely drying and clearing the air. The official clearance aimed at is a space 1000 yards 
long by 150 ft. wide to a height of 100 ft., but in practice “ Fido,”” ten minutes after being lit, 
has achieved clear conditions to the equivalent of two to four miles, although surrounding visibility 
was only 100 yards. With “ Fido’s” aid, more than 2500 Allied aircraft, with crews totalling 
some 10,000 airmen, have been safely landed, many of them in conditions of dense fog. 
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A POST-WAR SCENE ON A_ BRITISH BEACH: TROOPS DIRECTING A HIGH-PRESSURE 
JET OF WATER TO WASH SAND AWAY FROM BURIED MINES. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF TROOPS ENGAGED IN MINE-CLEARING ON THE BEACHES : USING 


THIS NEWLY-INVENTED EJECTOR PUMP, A SAPPER, 
PROTECTED BY SANDBAGS, THEY CAN WATCH PROGRESS IN A MIRROR. 


FROM BEHIND ARMOUR-PLATING, “ DELVES" IN THE SAND 


CONTROLLING THE CRANE 


WITH JETS OF WATER. 

While “ Operation Fido” has saved countless lives of airmen, another operation now taking place pictures, water jets are forced through hosepipes at a pressure of 200 Ibs. per square inch, washing 
on Britain's beaches will save many lives which might be lost through unexploded mines. This away the surface sand and exposing the mines. Many of the mines, corroded by continuous 
dangerous task is a peacetime battle with high casualties—-nearly 100 officers and men have been contact with sea water, explode at the slightest touch, and sappers wieldi the hosepipes operate 
killed and 26 wounded or blinded at the time of writing. But the work goes on, with the pro- | from behind a rampart of sandbags, watching the progress of their work by means of a mirror, 
tection of sandbags, armour-plating, and mechanical inventions. In the system illustrated in our | or with the aid of a recently-invented ejector pump, controlled from behind armour-plating via a crane 
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THE LOCATING OF THE TRUE MAGNETIC NORTH POLE: AN R.A.F. DISCOVERY. 


Drawn BY ouR Spectra Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE “ ARIES”? CARRIED A CREW OF EIGHT SPECIALISTS. THE AIRCRAFT 

2 ‘aia HAD SEVEN COMPASSES, INCLUDING DISTANT-READING GYRO AND 

ge G7 nat ASTRO INSTRUMENTS. IN ADDITION, THERE WERE EIGHTEEN SPECIAL 
tet re | NAVIGATIONAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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THE “ARTES” TRAVELLED 17,720 MILES, INCLUDING FLIGHTS 


THE LINES OF FORCE ARE CAUSED BY THE EARTH'S MAGNETISM, AND ARE NEVER PARALLEL TO THE SURFACE FROM ICELAND OVER THE GEOGRAPHICAL NORTH POLE, FROM 
EXCEPT ON THE EQUATOR. AS THE MAGNETIC POLE IS APPROACHED, THE NEEDLE PROGRESSIVELY ~ pips,” GOOSE BAY OVER THE MAGNETIC NORTH POLE; AND A NON- 


OVER THE POLE ITSELF AN ANGLE OF 90° IS REACHED, RENDERING THE COMPASS USELESS FOR STOP FINAL LAP OF 4170 MILES FROM WHITEHORSE, YUKON, 
NAVIGATION. TO ITS HOME BASE AT SHAWBURY. 





UNTIL 











DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE 17,720-MILES POLAR EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH LANCASTER “‘ ARIES’’ AND HER CREW. 


Rear-Admiral Sir James Ross, the Polar whom the expedition was in touch before setting out. It was on May 10 that the 
explorer, accompanying the Felix Booth four-years expedition of 1829-33, located the * Aries "’ and her R.A.F. crew took off from the Empire Air Navigation School's base 
magnetic North Pole on the Boothia Peninsula, the most northerly Canadian mainland at Shawbury, near Shrewsbury, on an expedition which was to involve trans-Polar 
territory. On May 26, 1945, Commander D. C. McKinley, captain of the R.A.F. flights totalling 17,720 miles. The final homeward journey, undertaken in the con 
Lancaster aircraft ‘ Aries,” returning from a sixteen-days aerial Polar expedition, tinuous daylight of the Arctic Circle, was a 4170-miles non-stop flight from White 
discovered that the magnetic North Pole, which is variable in cycles of thousands of Horse, Yukon, to Shawbury, and was completed in just under 18} hours, the “ Aries" 
years, had moved some 300 miles north-north-west, and is now located in the area touching down at her base on May 26 about one minute after the time notified by 
of the Sverdrup Islands, about 1000 miles from the geographical North Pole. The her navigator. The success of the expedition is not only a triumph for the Empire 
position of the magnetic Pole, as indicated by the instruments of the “ Aries,’’ is Air Navigation School, but will be of invaluable benefit to civil aviation in the 
probably within 75 miles of the location estimated by the Astronomer Royal, with plotting of commercial Polar routes. 


More than a century ago—on June 1, 1831 
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"T‘HE active phase of the war in Burma 

has for the time being come to an end. 
rhere is plenty for the troops to do in diffi- 
cult conditions, but the capture of Rangoon 
and the breaking of the monsoon inevitably 
mark a stage in the operations. The troops 
are fatigued after their great drive to the 
south. Flying is hampered by banks of 
cloud, often extending from ground-level to 
some thousands of feet above. Only the 
‘** all-weather” roads hold out against the rains. The 
chief task on the operational side at the moment is that 
of rounding up dispersed bodies of the enemy. In par- 
ticular, efforts are being made to catch and bring to 
action parties of Japanese making their way across the 
Sittang towards the Salwesi and the road which runs 
southward to Martaban and Moulmein. There can be 
no doubt that a good many have contrived to get through 
by night, though many have been intercepted. On the 
administrative side one can imagine that there is great 
activity, first in reopening the sea route to Rangoon, and 
secondly in preparing, even at this stage, for the further 
operations which must be based upon Burma. The 
formation of the new Twelfth Army, under Lieut.-General 
Stopford, is significant in this respect. In the interval 
there will be a certain change in the personnel 
of the British forces, brought about by 
repatriation and demobilisation. Those who 
get home will have deserved to. 

The brilliant offensive carried out by the 
Fourteenth Army between Mandalay and 
Rangoon is fruitful of lessons and may serve 
as a pointer to subsequent campaigns. General 
Messervy’s advance on Rangoon down the 
Sittang road was a race against time. The 
Fourth Corps had to get there at all costs 
before the monsoon broke. And it may be 
doubted whether any force has ever been 
better equipped from the point of view of 
transport to do such a job. There were 
two motorised brigades and one airborne to a 
division, and the divisions “ leap-frogged ” 
each other. All supplies were carried by 
air. That is not a complete novelty in itself, 
but in Burma supply by air has gradually 
assumed characteristics, apart from its volume, 
which mark an advance on anything of the 
kind previously known. The ground work at 
either end of the carry is as highly organised 
and as scientific as if the squadrons‘of Dakotas 
engaged were an integral part of the corps 
or divisional machinery. Well-trained supply 
companies are stationed at the air-strips 
because it is impossible to allow anything 
haphazard in the packing or any time to be 
wasted. And, in order to shorten the distance 





DIFFICULT FIGHTING IN OKINAWA: MOUNTAIN RANGES ABOUND IN CAVES are 
ARE STEALTHILY 


OCCUPIED BY ENEMY SNIPERS. ABOVE, U.S. TROOPS 


APPROACHING THE ENTRANCE TO CAVES. 


to be covered by the Dakotas and thus get the maximum 
value from them as carriers, supplies have been brought by 
sea to Chittagong, and then to Akyab after it had been 
captured by the Tenth Corps, and flown from airstrips 
established there. 

Thus was witnessed the paradox that an army corps 
very lightly equipped by European standards, sometimes 
on reduced rations, in which men were lucky if they received 
six cigarettes a day, with none of the amenities and refine- 
ments to which troops operating in Europe have become 
accustomed, was nevertheless fitted out to travel at 
breakneck speed and made flexible as well as mobile, It 
may perhaps be said that this paradox is inherent in a 
system of supply based on air transport in its present 
state of development. If the campaigning theatre is cut 
off from the main sea or land bases of the army by great 
mountains and forests, as is the case in Burma, the air 
may prove invaluable for a rapid offensive, but it can 
hardly keep the troops lavishly supplied or carry to them 
assault boats, bulldozers and other forms of the heaviest 
equipment. In such country, therefore, it can produce 
its great results only in a brief campaign. After that the 
strain on the lightly equipped troops will begin to tell and 
they must be given a rest; and this would have been 
necessary in Burma apart from the monsoon, It is worth 
remembering, however, that invasion of Malaya or Java 
would not be hampered by what has always been the 
essential factor in Burma, a vast barrier of mountain and 
forest, mountains rising to 9000 ft. and more, though 
they are for some reason known as the Patkai and Chin 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST JAPAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


‘“Hills.”. The Burma methods could be employed, but 
at the same time heavy goods could be landed from the 
sea and put on roads. In such circumstances great results 
might be expected from these methods. 

Up to the present the only penetration into the Malay 
Archipelago since the Japanese gained possession of it 
has been the Australian landing on Tarakan, on the east 
coast of Borneo, supported mainly by United States naval 
forces. The Australians are having a dour struggle, and 
some of the positions which they have captured, such as 
that called Helen’s Hill, are complete fortresses. It is 
clear that this operation is only a preliminary, but it may 
be that by the time it is over other Australian forces will 
have been set free from one or other of the campaigns in 
progress further east. In any case, the capture of the 


. 





The battle of Okinawa, 
in the Ryukyu Isles, as 
our Military Commen- 
tator, Captain Cyril Falis, 
remarks in his article on 
this page, has proved one 
of the heaviest and most 
costly tasks undertaken 
by the Americans. 
gioenis resistance has 

een desperate, and 
greatly aided by the 
terrain with a continuous 
range of limestone heights 
abounding in caves, 
which afford ideal cover 
to enemy snipers and 
from which they can be 
expelled only with diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, by 
June 2 the Japs had been 
defeated and driven to 
their last corner on the 
south-west, and US. 
troops were nearing the 
biggest and best air- 
fie! in the Ryukyus. 


Tarakan oil wells will 
be invaluable, and 
the largest field, that 
of Pamoesian, is re- 
ported to have been 
but little damaged. 
The other Australian 
campaigns mentioned 


Guinea, New Britain, 
and Bougainville, In 
terms of ground won from the Japanese 
that in New Britain is in the most advanced stage. Here the 
enemy has been expelled from all but the north end of the 
island, known as the Gazelle Peninsula, but that is strongly 
held, by something like 30,000 troops. New Guinea, a vast 
island, is likely to be the last to be cleared. Indeed, if 
the remnants of the three Japanese divisions fall back 
from the coast and hang on in the interior, they are likely 
to be there still when the war comes to an end. 

In the Philippines the main campaign, that of Luzon, 
has not moved fast of late. The Japanese are strongly 
entrenched in the northern mountains of the island and 
progress along the trails leading into them has been painful. 
At the same time enough of this big island has already 
been captured and consolidated to serve as one of the 
most important of advanced American bases. On the 
other big island of Mindanao the operations are reaching 
their final stage. Otherwise the majority of the islands 
are clear, though there must be bodies of Japanese in the 
interior of certain of them, the largest being probably that 
on Negros. Lastly comes the battle of Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu Islands, which has been one of the heaviest and 
most costly tasks undertaken by the Americans. It is 
clear that they did not expect this campaign to drag on 
for over two months and that their losses have been dis- 
turbingly high. The Japanese have put up this tremendous 
resistance not only because the island is of vital importance 
to them, but also with the intention of rubbing in the 
difficulties which face the Americans as they approach 
Japan more closely, This is proved by the fact that 
their obstinate defence has been accompanied by a 


PORTION OF OKINAWA ISLAND, WHERE U.S. FORCES HAVE 
FORCED THE JAPANESE DEFENDERS TO A SMALL AREA ON THE SOUTH-WEST COASTLINE. 
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broadcasting offensive directed straight to the 
ear of the American public, using Okinawa as 
an object-lesson of what is to be expected 
in future. The weakness of such propaganda 
is, of course, that it will increase rather than 
diminish the prestige to be gained by the 
Americans when Okinawa is cleared, and it 
looks as though this would happen shortly. 
The other feature of the war against Japan 
in recent weeks has been the heavy attacks by 
Super-Fortresses on Tokyo, Yokohama, and Osaka. It is 
said that Tokyo proper has been virtually destroyed and that 
enormous damage has been done in Yokohama, chiefly by 
incendiaries, though the public buildings of the latter city, 
built since the last great earthquake, are of the most 
modern industrial type in ferro-concrete. These attacks 
must represent serious blows to the Japanese, though it 
must also be remembered that they have for some time 
been scattering their war industries about the islands 
and in some cases putting them underground. On the 
moral side there is not much to be said at this stage of 
the war. The air arm has become, where cities are con- 
cerned, a “ fire-raiser’’ pure and simple. Reporting 
operations of this type, the Press no longer makes any 
pretence of their begin directed exclusively against what 
used to be called ‘‘ military objectives.” They 
are directed against capitals, ports and 
industrial cities and against all that is in them, 
including human beings. No power on earth 
can alter this now. Yet it is as well not to forget 
the responsibilities incurred. There will be an 
aftermath in Asia as in Europe, and dreadful 
as is the preliminary phase of the aftermath 
in the latter continent, there is a great deal 
more to come. 

I have not touched upon events in China, 
because the situation has changed so little, but 
it may be said that it is just a degree more 
favourable. General opinion on the war has 
been sobered by the statement of General 
Marshall and the ferocity of the Japanese resis- 
tance on Okinawa. When we reflect, however, 
upon the vast increase of strength which can now 
be brought to bear against Japan, there is cer- 
tainly no reason for pessimism as to the time 
required to achieve complete victory. Japan is 
now closely blockaded. All her outer conquests 
are cut off, and she cannot import their pro- 
ducts, except on a very small scale. Her Navy 
has ceased to be a factor of importance and 

“could now be engaged with good prospects by 
one of half-a-dozen Allied forces operating in 
the Pacific. Her air force has shown no 
particular sign of recovery and is still as 
heavily outclassed as ever, even if its designers 
have at last realised the importance of armour. 





those of New A U.S. ASSAULT TROOPER HAS HURLED A PHOSPHORUS GRENADE INTO THE 
MOUTH OF ONE OF THE CAVES, WHILE THE ATTACKERS JUMP FOR COVER. 


Her strength lies almost solely in her Army, which, despite 
heavy losses, is still formidable. Yet one arm, that of the 
land, engaged in fighting against the three arms of the land, 
the sea and the air, finds itself in hopeless difficulties. In 
the case of the Japanese this will be increased, because 
equipment and armament are inferior to those of the 
Americans and British. 

In addition to the regular Army, however, Japan now 
has vast numbers of men under arms. Should the Allies 
land on one of the main islands, they will have to deal 
with an enormous Home Guard, which will doubtless 
follow the principle of defence in blocks of weapon-pits 
already exploited by the army in every defensive cam- 
paign. It is difficult to foretell whether the Japanese 
factory worker or coal-miner with a rifle in his hand will 
prove as fanatical as the Japanese soldier. If he does, he 
will be very troublesome. Yet even then the efficacy 
of his defence will depend in large degree upon the nature 
of the ground. In open country this weapon-pit policy does 
not pay against a mobile opponent. I am still inclined to 
hope that a landing on Kyushu will be practicable this year, 
though if so it will be by far the biggest American under- 
taking yet and one which will require vast resources. The 
future of Japanese resistance if that were conquered is a 
psychological as much as a military problem and one for the 
solution of which criteria are lacking. It is not even 
absolutely certain, though it is highly probable, that there 
will be any necessity to invade Japan. The Japanese forces 
on the Asiatic continent represent another great problem. 
The overthrow of Japan is certain, but we cannot yet put 
a date to it. Another year is the absolute minimum. 
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OKINAWA ISLAND: U.S. PROGRESS AGAINST DESPERATE JAPANESE DEFENCE. 
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A 4, TAKING ALL AVAILABLE COVER, U.S. MARINES ARE CLOSING IN FOR POINT-BLANK 7 
+¢ FIRING ON JAPS CONCEALED IN A CAVE, 
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T the time of writing, the Japanese 

are dying desperately but in- 
effectually in their defence of Okinawa, 
the chief island of the Ryukyus, be- 
tween Formosa and Japan, from which 
either could best be bombed. The new 
Japanese Prime Minister, Suzuki, has 
praised their resistance and has said 
plainly that Japan cannot be defended 
if Okinawa is lost. Yet Suzuki must 
know that the island is nearly all lost 
already, and in any case, its complete 
capture cannot be deferred for long. 
On June 3 the Americans had pinned 
the Japs into an area of roughly 
40 square miles, and although they 
had, with some dexterity, extricated 
their main forces towards the south- 
western tip of this troublesome island, 
they looked like being reduced to sub- 
sidiary lines of defensive pockets, from 
which they will need to be smoked out 
and shot as they bolt after the style of 
eradicating vermin. They are said to 
have 20,000 or more troops left, and 
although outnumbered and outgunned, 
they find cover where it is difficult to 
liquidate them. U.S. calculations of 
Japanese casualties reckon only killed 
as out of action, for it is believed they 
keep the wounded in the line if they 
can still handle weapons. By such 
expedients the Japs have dragged the 
Okinawa campaign into its third 
month. The toll of enemy dead by 
May 30 was 61,519, and 1353 Japanese 
troops had been taken prisoner, 
but the. number of wounded was 

unascertainable. 
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5 NAHA, CAPITAL OF OKINAWA, ONCE A THRIVING PORT, WITH A POPULATION OF 
65,000, NOW COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY PRECISION BOMBING. HOUSES ARF 

5 LEVELLED, AND THE MARBOUR IS FULL OF SUNKEN SHIPS 
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A U.S. TANK CRASHING THROUGH HOUSES AT NAHA TO CIRCUMVENT STRONGLY 


5 U.S. TENTH ARMY MEN BRIDGE A GULCH NEAR SHURI, THE FORMER CAPITAI 
HELD JAPANESE POSITIONS AND PROVIDE A SHORT CUT TO THE CITY'S HEART 5 


rf SHURI WAS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN CAPTURED ON JUNE 2 
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| or types of incendiary bombs produced by the U.S. Chemical War 
Service have been and are being dropped in theatres of operation. 
Three were wholly developed by American scientists since Pearl Harbour, 
and the fourth, the magnesium bomb, is a copy of British and German types. 
These incendiary bombs can be aimed with precision. The small bombs are 
packed in aimable clusters which fall like a single bomb from the ‘plane 
and break open a few thousand feet above the target, releasing the individual 
bombs in a tight bomb pattern. Details of the types are as follows: 
M.50 4-LB. MAGNESIUM BOMB.—This bomb, patterned after British and 
German types, looks like a metal ingot, 21 ins. long and 2 ins. in diameter, 
with a hexagonal-shaped body. It consists of an outer shell of cast metallic 
magnesium with a cast-iron nose, and is filled with two incendiary mixtures— 
theremate and first fire mix. Theremate consists of commercial thermite, 
powdered aluminium, barium nitrate, and petroleum oil. First fire mix is 


a highly-combustible compound, so sensitive it has been known to flash on 
(Continued below. 
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INCENDIARY BOMBS IN USE AGAINST JAPAN. 


Continued.) 

steel casing holds a 
cheesecloth sock contain- 
ing about 3 Ibs. of jellied 
gasoline. After the bomb 
lands, a delay fuse starts 
a mechanism which 
detonates after about 
five seconds and coughs 
the jelly-filled cheese- 
cloth sock out of the tail 
in the hollow casing. 
The gobs of fire strike 
against the walls and 
under the eaves of the 
target, clinging to the 
surface and burning for 
eight to ten minutes. 
Jellied gasoline, the same 
substance fired by C.W.S. 
flame-throwers and 
flame-throwing tanks, is 
80-octane motor-vehicle 
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gasoline mixed with a 
special thickening com- 
pound that slows up the : 
burning time and makes ©. 





the substance viscous 

and gummy. The mixture looks like orange 
gelatine and burns at a temperature of about 
3000 degrees Fahrenheit. The M.69 bombs 
are packed in aimable clusters, each 500-Ib. 
unit containing 38 individual bombs. It was 
the all-incendiary attacks on four major cities 
of Japan that conclusively demonstrated the 
destructive power of the M.69, which com- 


prised the major part of the bomb-load on 
(Continued below. 


a M.47 INCENDIARY BOMBS BURSTING ON A TEST TARGET, THROWING “4 
i 3000 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT OF FLAME. THESE BOMBS ARE PRODUCED z 
BY THE U.S. CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. 2 

Continued.) 


which spatters over the target like natural lava 
erupted from a volcano. One of the ingredients 
is a concoction of crude magnesium dust, liquid 
asphalt and other oils. To this mixture, which 
appears during production of high-grade mag- 
nesium, technicians added thickened gasoline. 
The mixture combines the good features of both 
thickened gasoline, which can be thrown into 
£1 hard-to-reach corners of enemy structures, and 





A COMPLETE LOAD OF M.47_ I00-LB. GASOLINE INCENDIARY 5 
BOMBS, AS USED BY SUPER-FORTS ON JAPAN—ONE OF FOUR U.S. TYPES 

- OF INCENDIARY BOMBS IN USE. 
snennanenennesaenenmnenssemenmmemmanmanammmanns. = 
Continued} 
pouring. When the bomb strikes an object, 


the first fire mix ignites the thermate com- 
position, which burns fiercely for one minute 
at about 3000 degrees Centigrade, melting and 
setting fire to the magnesium casing. The 
molten magnesium, which is the principal in- 
cendiary agent, burns for ten to fifteen minutes, 
working on anything inflammable within several 
feet. The thermate contains its own oxygen 
and so cannot be extinguished by water or 
sand, but the magnesium can be smothered. 
The M.50 bombs are assembled into M.17 
aimable clusters, each 500-lb. package contain- 
ing 110 of the small bombs. With a hollow 
nose and a tail, the cluster drops as a single 
bomb from the ‘plane. This bomb has been 
an all-purpose incendiary since the start of the 
aerial offensive against Germany. Millions 
have been dropped on aircraft factcries and 
other key war-plants in Europe. The M.SO 
has been equally effective in Super-Fortress 
attacks against Japanese targets. B-29 bombers 
unleashed 122 clusters on Formosa in October 
1944, more of the magnesium bombs on Han- 
kow in December, and in February 1945 two 
squadrons participating in a raid on the Mitsubi 
aircraft factory at Nagoya were wholly loaded 
with magnesium bomb clusters. The major 
portion of the bomb-loads in two raids on 
Tokyo on February 19 and 23, 1945, and on ~ 
Nagoya on March 19 were made up of M.50 
incendiaries. 

M-69 6-LB, JELLIED GASOLINE BOMB,—This 
energetic fire-bomb resembles a _ piece of 
hexagonal steel pipe and works like a miniature i 
flame-thrower, expelling sheets of flame 25 yards i 
from its tail. 
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TWO 500-LB. 


Continued.| 
each raid. 





The centre portion of the 19-in. i 
(Continued above, centre. j 
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M.50 BOMB 


IS THE PRINCIPAL INGREDIENT, BEING 


A record total of about 8000 tons of incendiaries—mostly 
M.69s—were dropped in the four raids. 
miles of war-plants in Tokyo, levelled 2 square miles of the aircraft 
centre of Nagoya, razed 4 square miles of war workshops in Osaka, 
i and fired 2 square miles of Kobe. 
** seas of flame,"’ and smoke-clouds from the burning war-plants were 








38 FLAMING 
TOKYO, 


M.69 UNIT CONTAINING 


JELLY INCENDIARY BOMBS FOR A BOMBER RAID ON 











CLUSTERS, OF WHICH MOLTEN MAGNESIUM 
SCATTERED OVER KIEL. 


They burned out 7 square 


Japan's war centres were left in 


visible for hundreds of miles. 

M.47 100-LB. JELLIED GASOLINE BOMB.— 
The M.47 is a standard Ordnance munition 
filled by the C.W.S. with jellied gasoline. 
Resembling a huge panatella cigar in 
appearance, the M.47 is a thin-walled bomb 
with a cylindrical steel body 45 ins. long 
and 8 ins. in diameter. On impact, the 
thickened gasoline filling is scattered over 
an area 40 yards in diameter, the flaming 
chunks of fire clinging to the target for 
several minutes while burning. The filling 
is the same as used in the M.69 6-lb. bomb, 
except that there is more of it. The great 
fires which devastated the Rumanian oil- 
fields at Ploesti in September 1943 were 
partly caused by M.47 bombs, as well as 
those at several German aircraft factories. 
In October 1943, the Focke-Wulf assembly 
plant at Marienburg, East Prussia, was 
gutted by fire touched off by 1300 of the 
M.47 jellied gasoline bombs. In the raids 
by Super-Forts on Japan, M.47 bombs 
were dropped by the leading ‘planes over 
Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, and Kobe in 
March 1945. 

M.76 500-LB. PYROGEL BomB.— Biggest 
of all incendiaries is the “ block-burner " 
M.76 fire-bomb. The casing is a 500-Ib. 
Ordnance bomb which is filled by the 
C.W.S. with Pyrogel, or synthetic lava, 
a blend of violently inflammable chemicals 

(Continued above, right. 
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: of magnesium, which concentrates a white-hot 
As flame on the target. Pyrogel is so difficult to 
extinguish that when a warehouse holding some 
of the substance caught fire at a C.W.S. arsenal, 
the post fire department had to stand by and 
watch the building burn to the ground. It is 
practically inextinguishable. The synthetic lava 
block-burner bomb caused the German High 
Command some concentrated grief in a 1944 raid 
on The Hague, Holland. The Nazis had stored 
a whole building there with secret papers and 
documents vital to Germany's war programme. 
In a spectacular low-level attack, British Mos- 
quitoes dumped sticks of Pyrogel bombs on the 
building ; some of the bombs went through the 
windows, some through the roof, and one even 
went through the front door. The whole building 
and all of its secret archives were destroyed, 
although none of the buildings across the street 
was even damaged. The lava bomb has also 
featured in Super-Fortress raids on Japanese war- 
plants. In a December 1944 raid on a Japanese 
aeroplane factory at Mukden, Manchuria, 357 of 
the M.76 block-burners spread devastation 
through the factory. Four successive raids on 
Formosa in October 1944 saw 1205 of the giant 
incendiaries dropped on the 14th, 639 on the 16th, 
177 more on the 17th, and on October 25, 192 
the block-burners, along with clusters of 


“ magnesium bombs. 











A GROUND CREW OFFICER, PREPARING TO RAID 
TOKYO, ATTACHING FUSING MECHANISM TO 500-LB. 
CLUSTERS OF M.69 4-LB. JELLY BOMBS. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HEART OF JAPAN—TOKYO—BURNT OUT IN LARGE PATCHES. 
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VIEW OF TOKYO, WITH DARK PATCHES IN THE SNOW INDICATING THE AREAS BURNED OUT FOLLOWING BOMBING 
ATTACKS BY FLEETS OF B-29 AIRCRAFT. A PICTURE TAKEN BEFORE THE LATER BIG RAIDS. 


Tokyo at their mercy. On May 26, SOO Super-Fortresses dropped 4000 tons of 
incendiary bombs on the city, and the fires they kindled, fanned by a 70-miles-an-hour 
gale, ravaged several square miles, devouring as they went Government buildings, 
foreign legations and the big shops round the Imperial Palace The Palace itself 
suffered severely, Suzuki was quoted in a Domei broadcast as saying that Tokyo 
It was in February that Tokyo-—industrial heart was damaged “beyond hope of restoration and would have to be rebuilt from 
These huge bombers began | the ground up.” The picture above was taken in the earlier stages of Tokyo bombing 
(21st Bomber Command U.S.A.A.F. photograph.) 


AN AERIAL 


Major-General Curtis Le May has announced at Guam that 5! square miles of Tokyo | 
have been. destroyed in Super-Fortress attacks—‘‘all the targets we set out to 

destroy."’ This remarkable fact is in some measure illustrated by the above photo 

graph, where the dark patches dotted about the snow-covered city indicate the areas | 

| 

| 

' 


burned out. The biggest patch (centre) straddles the important Ueno railway station, 


and below the station is Ueno Park 
of Japan—was the target for a new campaign by B-29s 
attacking in fleets of more than 150 aircraft at a time, and with such tactics held 
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NOW THE SITE OF A MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE HISTORI 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, V 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S TACTICAL H.Q. ON LUNEBURG HEATH, WHERE THE UNCONDITIONAL SUI 
It will be recollected that on a wild stretch of Luneburg Heath, in Hanover, on | but now crushed enemy High Command had to await the convermense of |  strete 
May 4, five German high officers, headed by General Admiral von Friedeburg | the British Field-Marshal, and the instrument of unconditional surrender was ever | 
who has since committed suicide at Flensburg—attended Montgomery's Tacticad finally signed in the tent on the extreme left of our War Artist's drawing of {| vans 
H.Q. and signed the instrument of unconditional capitulation of all German | Montgomery's caravan camp. The cluster of caravans, shrouded under huge North 
forces in North-Western Germany, Holland and Denmark. On that historic | camouflage nets, backed by a thicket of silver birch-trees, and in front, with the I 


site, where a monument is reported to have been erected, the hitherto arrogant | the Union Jack standard waving proudly in the foreground, faces the vast and fi 
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STORIC CAPITULATION OF THE, GERMAN FORCES TO MONTGOMERY. 


DE GRINEAU, WITH FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY IN GERMANY. 





























YNAL SURRENDER OF ALL GERMAN ARMIES IN N.-W. GERMANY, HOLLAND AND DENMARK WAS SIGNED. 


» of stretches of Luneburg Heath, the “ Salisbury Plain" of German military manceuvres | caravan, fitted up as the Field-Marshal's private office. The British caravan is 
was ever since the rise of Prussian might. The Commander-in-Chief's personal cara- | next, with tent extensions on either side used as waiting-rooms, and the caravan 
y of vans are three in number, consisting of two captured from Italian generals in [| proper is a most elaborate operational map-room, brilliantly lighted, with cages 
huge North Africa and one specially-designed British vehicle. On the right is one of | of Montgomery's canaries in the windows, while others are inside. One of the 
with the Italian caravans, seen sideways, used by Montgomery as his sleeping quarters, | Field-Marshal’s personal staff is seen saluting his chief in the foreground, while 


vast and from which he is seen descending. Next to it is the rear of the second Italian a white poodle and a small black poodle puppy wait to greet their master 
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IN EUROPE NOW: THE GERMANS IN DEFEAT; LIDICE’S TRAGEDY RECALLED. 
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*, LIBERATOR AIRCRAFT OF R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND ESCORTING THE GERMAN 

/ CRUISER ‘‘ NURNBERG”’ DURING HER REMOVAL, WITH THE “ PRINZ EUGEN,” FROM 

COPENHAGEN TO WILHELMSHAVEN, AFTER THE TWO CRUISERS HAD BEEN DISARMED 
(SEE PICTURE BELOW). 
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GERMAN PRISONERS, USED AS LABOURERS BY THE SHAEF WAR CRIMES COMMISSION, 7 
BEING FORCED TO UNCOVER A MASS GRAVE AT PORT LOUIS, LORIENT, IN WHICH 
THE GERMANS HAD BURIED MURDERED FRENCH CIVILIANS. 


5 GERMAN NAVAL RATINGS, UNDER BRITISH SUPERVISION, UNLOADING SHELLS FROM 
THE ‘“‘ PRINZ EUGEN”’ IN COPENHAGEN; WHERE SHE AND THE GERMAN CRUISER 


“* NURNBERG WERE DISARMED BEFORE BEING SAILED TO WILHELMSHAVEN. 
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LIDICE ONCE STOOD HERE, WHERE POPPIES NOW GROW AMONG FIELDS OF WHEAT. 
THE VILLAGE WAS BLOTTED OUT AS A REPRISAL FOR THE ASSASSINATION OF 
HEYDRICH, NOW KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN KILLED BY ALLIED PARACHUTIS 
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nn ny 
THREE YEARS AGO, ON JUNE 10, 1942, THE GERMANS ERASED THE CZECH VILLAGE Z 
OF LIDICE AND ITS INHABITANTS, THIS GRAVE IS ALL THAT NOW REMAINS TO 
SHOW THE SITE OF A ONCE-HAPPY COMMUNITY, (SEE ALSO PICTURE ON RIGHT.) 


FULL CIRCLE: GERMANS, WHO ENTERED CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS CONQUERORS TO \ SCENE OF REJOICING IN A SQUARE IN PRAGUE WHEN THE CZECHOSLOVAKIANS 
COLONISE THE “GREATER GERMAN REICH,"" LEAVING A LIBERATED czEcHO- \ / CELEBRATED THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY. HUGE CROWDS GATHERED TO VOICE THEIR 
SLOVAKIA AS REFUGEES TO RETURN TO WHAT IS LEFT OF THE REICH. } JOY AFTER YEARS OF OPPRESSION. 


Several aspects of a Europe freed from German oppression are reflected in our of Lidice recall a tragedy which shocked the world three years ago this week-end. 
pictures. The two German cruisers, ‘ Prinz Eugen "' and ‘* Nurnberg,” photographed On June 10, 1942, the Germans burned down the village, shot or removed its 
on the occasion of their removal from Copenhagen to Wilhelmshaven to bring them inhabitants, and took away every stone of its ruins, as a reprisal for the assassination 
under the direct control of the Allied occupation forces, are typical of the end of of Heydrich, the * Butcher of Prague.” A week ago it was announced that Heydrich 
Germany's sea power; while the photograph of German prisoners being forced to has been killed by Allied parachutists. Other, and happier pictures from. Czecho- 
uncover evidence of their own countrymen's crimes in France is an example of the slovakia show the expulsion of German “ colonists" and the rejoicings of a people 
justice meted out to aggressors. Our two pictures of the site of the Czech village liberated from torture and oppression 
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SCENES INSIDE GERMANY TO-DAY: 
HITLER’S CAR AND HIMMLER’S CACHE. 
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NEST: A VIEW FROM ABOVE OF HITLER’S 
ON A SPUR HIGH ABOVE THE BERCHTESGADEN 


MOUNTAIN-TOP 
CHALET AND 


EYRIF, 
H.Q. 


THE EAGLE’S 
PERCHED 





DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN SENATORS: (L. TO R.) SENATORS WHEELER, CAPEHART, 
HAWKS AND MACFARLANE—RIDING IN HITLER'S FAVOURITE CAR DURING THEIR 
TOUR OF U-.S,-OCCUPIED GERMANY, VISITING CONCENTRATION CAMPS, ETC. 
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BALTIC SHOWING 
FOR ASSEMBLY - 
OUT BRITAIN 


ON THE 
READY 
STARVE 


AT A GERMAN NAVAL YARD NEAR LOUBECK 
SECTIONS OF OCEAN-GOING SUBMARINES, 
TO TAKE PART IN THE ATTEMPT TO 


THE SCENE 
PREFABRICATED 
AND INTENDED 


Pictures of Hitler's “‘ Eagle's Nest have appeared previously in ‘ The Illustrated 
London News."' These two additional views show the position of this mountain-top 
retreat above Berchtesgaden, and an impression of the comfortable interior in which 
Hitler is reported to have worked out many of his plans for subjugating the world. 
Another facet of the German character is exposed in the pictures of part of Himmler's 
private hoard of treasure. It was a practice of the Nazi leaders to feather their own 


MEN OF THE U.S. IOIST AIRBORNE DIVISION, DETAILED 


REST IN FRONT OF HITLER’S FIREPLACE. 


EAGLE’S NEST: 
GUARD THE PREMISES, 


INSIDE THE 
To 


PART OF 
ANT 


BUNDLES 
COVERING 22 
TWO MILLION 


OF NOTES, 
NATIONS 
POUNDS, 


CARRYING 
CURRENCY, 
ABOUT 


AN AMERICAN SOLDIER, 
HIMMLER’S HOARD OF 
TOTALLING, IT IS STATED, 


PART OF Tift 
HAD ATTEMPTED TO 


OFFICERS 


PAPER CURRENCY, 
HIMMLER 
FINANCE 


PULI OF ASSORTED 
MILLION POUNDS WHICH 


AND A METAL BOX 
" oF ABOUT TWO 
STACKED READY FOR INSPECTION BY U.S 


SACKS 
NEST EGG 
HIDE, 


troops of the U5 
twenty two 


nests, and that Himmler was no exception was revealed when 
Seventh Army discovered upwards of £2,000,000 in the currencies of 
nations, in eleven sacks sealed with Himmler's stamp, under the floor of a barn near 
Gastein, in Austria. The money was hidden there, on Himmler's instructions, by hi 
right-hand man, S.S. General Berger, when the notorious S.S. Chief fled north during 


the last days of the Nazi régime 
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THE RECENT DISTURBANCES IN THE LEVANT: PLACES AND PERSONALITIES. 
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h HAMA, SYRIA, ONE OF THE PLACES 3 % HOMS, SYRIA, ANOTHER OF THE TOWNS WHERE 5 | 

PPO i? WHERE DISTURBANCES FIRST BROKE ‘ SERIOUS DISORDERS OCCURRED RECENTLY. A GENERAL 

£ OUT: A PANORAMA SHOWING WATER- 2 
WHEELS ON THE ORONTES. ¥ E 


H. E. BE’CHARA EL KHOURY 4 
PRESIDENT OF THE LEBANESE 
REPUBLIC. 
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A MAP OF SYRIA, SHOWING T c Os o B 4 : » 
OF HOMS, HAMA, DAMASCUS es piacoocaney i oe —< GEN. SIR BERNARD PAGET, 
a , ; »  ".  “s DAMASCUS, SHELLED AND BOMBED BY THE FRENCH, WITH LOSS OF LIFE AND DESTRUCTION /4 / COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
THE PRINCIPAL CENTRES OF THE RECENT : ( : 
OF PROPERTY. A GENERAL VIEW, SHO ; THE RIVER BARADA. MIDDLE EAST. 
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SYRIANS APPLAUDING THE ARRIVAL. OF A TANK AS IT PASSES } GENERAL SIR BERNARD PAGET (RIGHT), WHO FLEW TO BEIRUT FOR A CONFERENCE 


THE BRITISH IN DAMASCUS: 
AT BRITISH ARMY H.Q., LEAVING WITH MR. SHONE, BRITISH MINISTER. 


THE SHELL-DAMAGED GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
d 
= ee 


Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons on May 29 that a serious situation General de Gaulle complied with the request to the extent of ordering the “ cease 
had arisen in Syria, following the arrival of French reinforcements in Lebanon fire,” but at his Press conference in Paris on June 2 he unjustifiably accused Britain 
Considerable popular excitement was caused, and disturbances broke out in Homs, of having provoked the trouble by means of agents in the Levant who, the General 
Hama, Damascus and Aleppo. Shortly after, Damascus was severely shelled by the said, had stirred up agitation against France's interests. In actual fact, as Mr. Eden 
French and also bombed from the air. Fighting spread to other parts of Syria, made quite clear, Britain's only desire is to restore, and keep, the peace, followed by 
notably Jebel Druze. Mr. Churchill sent a message to General de Gaulle asking him diplomatic discussions between Great Britain, the U.S. and France, with the associa 
to instruct the French troops in Syria to cease fire and to withdraw to their barracks tion of the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND HIS SUITE AT THE PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE. 


Standing (1. to r.): Mace-bearer; Mr. R. R. Aitken; Mr. J. Wilson Paterson; Mr .W. 
Morren ; Captain W. K. Dargie; Flight Lieut. G. A. Herlihy; Lieut. D. R. J. Austin, RE NY 
Lord Teviot ; Chaplain ; Purse-bearer ; the Solicitor-General ; Nerf a Dr. C. L. Warr; Sir 
H. Craik ; Lord Morven Bentinck ; Lord John Hope; Major J. Tweed ; Lieut. Com. 
Southby, 'RN.; Major O. B. Younger ; Captain A. F. Coats. mead (1. to r): Mrs. on: 
Mrs. Warr ; Miss D. oon yh Mrs. Smart Mrs. Irwin ; ~ | Vice-Marshal H. G. Smart ; Lady 
penance ay Major-General N. M. S. Irwin; Mrs. Campbe! ; the Lord Provost, John I. Fal- 
; the "Marquess of Linlithgow (Lord High Bec tlhe Lady Linlithgow; Dr. A. J. 
Campbell (Moderator) ; Lady Victoria Wemyss ; Adm. Sir W. J. Whitworth ; Lady Dalhousie ; 
Lady Broughton ; Lady Anne Southby ; Lady Joan Hope; Lady Doreen Hope ; Mrs. Wilson. 
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*: Pac commemetome ns 


Y spmmmmaaatrig 5a cng ee ri eteeteeieteteatagieeneineteenneunnenemennenemneene & 
i HAVILDAR UMRAO | SINGH, v.c, & : ( LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR MONTAGU STOPFORD. 


The King has approved the award of the VC. to A new British Army, the Twelfth, has been formed 
Havildar Umrao Singh, of the Indian Artillery, for pa ak gman a } as part of the South-East Asia Command, a formation 
his magnificent bravery in Burma on December 15-16: WILLIAM JOYCE (‘LORD HAW-HAW"’) BEING CARRIED ON A STRETCHER made ble by the release of additional resources 
oe po =i = 6 See Sa. i INTO A BRITISH SECOND ARMY H.Q. HOSPITAL AT LUNEBURG. from Europe. It will be based on Rangoon and 
le us . 
Bren ead nl. mond a desperate attempt to save; On the evening of May 28, the notorious William Joyce, who broadcast for the Germans i = ate = a ap Prandin ge byt agg Bg con 
his gun. He was overwhelmed and knocked senseless. | and won the sobriquet of “Lord Haw-Haw,” accosted two English officers who were i pe geome Ae the Seventeenth Infantry Brigade a 
Six hours later, after a counter-attack, he was dis- / collecting firewood in the Flensburg zone. They were suspicious of him, and on challenge Dunkirk. He went to Burma to take commend of the 
covered exhausted beside his gun with seven severe ; he admitted his identity. He made a movement as if to draw a pistol, and without XXX Corps in November 1943, and was knighted 
wounds and ten dead Japanese around him. Si hesitation one of the officers shot pene in the thigh and took him into custeey. foe tale victory : 
pccceceecceceeccececocesses ee 
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é * * 
DR. T. V. SOONG. . . if MISS BADEN-POWELL. t MR, DOUGLAS E. RITCHIE. } SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE. 

Dr. Soong, who has recently taken Dr. Karl Renner, who is head of the Miss Agnes Baden-Fowell, who died |= It has been disclosed that “Colonel Chairman of Harrods, Ltd. D. H 
over the duties of his brother-in-law, Vie rovisional Austrian Government in on June 2 at the age of eighty-seven, { SBritton” whose broadcasts helped to | Evans, Ltd., and Dickins and Jones, 
General Chiang Kai-shek, as Premier —s with the approval of Soviet of Lord Baden- build up the European resistance move- | Ltd., Sir Woodman Burbidge died 
at Chungking, is stated to be visiting a, is seventy-five and headed . When the Girl Guides were | ments and who popularised the V-Sign, on June 3, aged seventy-two. He 
Marshal Stalin, on his way from San | ‘ 19. i is Mr. Douglas Ritchie director of the | had been associated with Harrods 
Francisco back to Chungking, in il. One of her chief { European news cae of the {| since 1893 and succeeded his father 
order to improve Chinese-Soviet Parliament, in 1934 he was imprisoned interests was aeronautics, and in | B.B.C. He comes from South Africa as managing director in 1917, being 

relations. , for high treason, but soon released. j youth she was a skilled balloonist. | and was a journalist. | succeeded by his own son in 1935 
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AIR MARSHAL W. A. CORYTON > JUDGE ROBERT H. JACKSON, 
| Ad — ne ee Sk 7 ee ee anon ———annneenmweeneene | Judge Robert H. Jackson, who is Chief Counsel 
Major-General Stratemeyer has relinquished | VIDKUN QUISLING, STANDING IN THE CROWDED COURT-ROOM, AT HIS PRELIMINARY | for me Ss age Bae teed yh mm gow = the 
his command of Eastern Air Command i INTERROGATION ON THE CHARGE OF BETRAYING HIS COUNTRY. May 28 by air Foc Rages ay thy ne a 
—- il by La RA, oemane + On May 26, Quisling, whose name has become a synonym for traitor, appeared in court in Oslo before | a few days. It is hoped that as a result of 
Morahal W. A. Coryton. It was Air Marshal | Supreme Court Judge Gulbrandsen for interrogation. He was accused of betraying his country, altering its his arrival rapid progress will be made wit? 
Coryton who taught the King (then Duke constitution and ordering the death sentence for Norwegians. He pleaded not guilty, and said it was a {|| the discussions. He was accompanied by 

oadns of York) to fly in 1319 shame Norway should treat him in this way. He is to be kept in custody for three months until the his principal assistant, General Donovan 

¥ - investigation is complete 
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THE AFTERMATH OF WAR, 





A POST-WAR FAMILY "PLANE, THE MILES MESSENGER, IN FLIGHT. IT IS A FOUR-SEATER 
AND CAN LAND AT THE LOW SPEED OF 28 M.P.H. 


A new British aircraft, which has the remarkably low landing speed of 28 miles per hour, enabling it to 

almost hover, was seen at an exhibition of Miles’ aircraft at Reading recently. It is a four-seater, called 

the Miles Messenger, and may well popularise family flying in post-war Britain. The ‘plane has a speed 

of 120 miles an hour, and was during the last stages of the war by Mr. Churchill “a Field-Marshal 
Montgomery in “ hops” over the battle fronts. 





itt ARIS TAXI OF TO-MORROW : BEAUTY HAS BEEN’ SACRIFICED TO COMFORT AND 
MANCEUVRABILITY ; AND IT IS DESIGNED TO CARRY FIVE TO six PASSENGERS. 


A concours for taxis was recently held in the Bois de Boulogne, and the design approved by the 

judges is illustrated above. The engine is placed between the two front seats: the radiator and lamps are 

practically flush with the body, and the lock is so good that the car can turn in a space of 8 metres 50. 

The roof is of glass, and can be half-opened. A large boot at the rear provides ample space for luggage, and 
it can carry up to six passengers 
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AND PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE. 





A NEW-TYPE TWIN-ENGINE DORNIER FIGHTER WITH FRONT AND REAR PROPELLING, DIS- 
COVERED WHEN THE ALLIES TOOK OVER THE DORNIER PLANT AT OBERPFAFFENHOFEN. 


This interior shot of the Dornier assembly and repair plant at Oberpfaffenhofen a Fv of the new 

twin-engine Dornier 335 fighters or fighter-bombers, which features something — © German aircraft. 

The ‘plane, which was never used against the Allies because of timely strategic bombing which put the 

plant out of production, has a speed of over 400 m.p.h. at 25,000 ft., and has front and rear propelling. 
1000 to 1200 aircraft were destroyed at Oberpfaffenhofen by bombing. 


THE ROYAL GOLD COACH, WHICH HAS BEEN AWAY FROM LONDON DURING THE WAR, 
ARRIVING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE MEWS RECENTLY, 


When George III. opened Parliament in 1762, he drove to Westminster in the great gilded and painted 

coach which was then fresh from the builders and was the focal point of most of the important royal 

processions up to the outbreak of this war. It was designed to take the place of an earlier coach built 

for Queen Anne. This coach was not seen in public during the Great War, and for the duration oi this 
present war in Europe, now happily over, it again disappeared for safe keeping. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH TAKING THE SALUTE AT A MARCH-PAST OF MEMBERS OF THE YOUTH 
ORGANISATIONS AT SLOUGH, RED CROSS NURSES PASSING THE BASE. 


The Princess Elizabeth was present at a Parade and Display by the local Youth Organisations held at Slough on 


May 29. It was arranged by the Slough Youth Week Committee, and her Royal Highness, in uniform, 
and took the salute at a march-past o 


A.T.S., has experience of youth organisations, having herself been a Girl Guide 


inspected, the landi in Normandy, and the su’ 
more than 1000 members. ‘ Our photograph shows her, at the salute, as Der 
Red Cross nurses pass the base, marching well in step and giving the eyes right. Princess Elizabeth, now an officer in the 


* AUNAY-SUR-ODON "; A  WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY CAPTAIN DEREK VAN 
DEN BOGAERDE. 


The works shown in the recent exhibition at the Batsford Gallery were done during and after 
uent liberation of France, Belgium and Holland, by 
Captain Derek van oo = merce and Flight-Lieut. Christopher Greaves. These two artists, 
working from jeeps and -holes, among unexploded bombs and booby-traps, and with the 
sound of gunfire never a have portrayed, with stark realism, the harvest of war. 














GERMAN CIVILIANS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, CLEARING THE 
MASS OF RUBBLE AND FALLEN MASONRY FROM ONE OF BERLIN'S PRINCIPAL STREETS, 
GERMAN CIVILIANS HAVE BEEN USED TO CLEAR UP THE CITY. 
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IN OCCUPIED BERLIN: PRESENT-DAY LIFE UNDER SOVIET 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


RULE. 








A RED ARMY PARADE IN FRONT OF THE REICHSTAG, BERLIN, WHEN THE RED FLAG, 


ORIGINALLY HOISTED -ON THE CAPTURED BUILDING, WAS TAKEN DOWN 
OFF TO BE DISPLAYED IN RUSSIAN CITIES. 


AND SENT 





FOOD SUPPLIES FOR THE POPULATION OF BERLIN, PROVIDED BY THE RUSSIANS 
TO AVOID THE OUTBREAK OF EPIDEMICS: BAGS OF FLOUR AND SUGAR READY FOR 
| DELIVERY TO STORES. 
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During the first days of the Red Army's occupation of Berlin, according to Swedes 
who lived in the shelter of the Swedish Legation and have now returned to Stock- 


holm, the German civilians seemed incapable of any reaction, no new, or fancied, 
hardships being comparable with what they had endured in their overcrowded 
shelters during the long period of Allied bombing and the actual fighting for the 


city. The Russians immediately took measures to get the life of Berlin going again ; 
orders were posted up that public services were to be restored, streets cleared, and 
that music halls, restaurants, grocery shops and cinemas that were left should 

















WITH THE RED ARMY IN BERLIN: 
WHICH STANDS AMID 


A SOVIET TANK PASSING THE BRANDENBURG 
TREMENDOUS DEVASTATION. NOTE THE 
OF THE GATE AND TO THE GATE ITSELF. 
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\ SUFFERED 


A VIEW OF THE DAMAGED HOTEL ADLON, IN 
BADLY DURING THE ALLIED 
VEHICLES PULLED 


UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN, 
BOMBING OF THE CITY, WITH 
UP BEFORE THE ENTRANCE. 


WHICH 
RUSSIAN 





MARSHAL G. K. 
OF THE RUSSIAN 


ZHUKOV (SECOND 
SECTOR OF 
IN THE STREETS OF BERLIN DURING 


FROM RIGHT), WHO HAS TAKEN OVER 
GERMANY, WITH A GROUP OF RED ARMY 
A TOUR OF THE MUCH-BOMBED 


COMMAND 
GENERALS 
ciry. 


reopen. Food was extremely short, but the Russians quickly began to distribute 
potatoes, bread, flour, and other goods taken from German military supplies, and have 
since supplemented from their own reserves, with the result that most Berliners are 
now better fed than they were during the last year of the Nazi régime. Nothing was 
done to stop the Russians fraternising with Germans, but a stern warning has been 
broadcast by Werner, the Soviet-appointed chief burgomaster of Berlin, saying that 
fifty former members of the Nazi party would be shot for every attempt against the 
life of a Soviet soldier or official 
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HUMOROUS SKETCHES USED TO UNDERLINE THE ATLANTIC CONVOY ORDERS. 




















““NEVER HESITATE TO ATTACK IMMEDIATELY.” 


























‘““ANY QUICK METHOD OF PICKING UP SURVIVORS IS ENCOURAGED.” 





(LEFT.) “GOOD R.N.-R.A.F. 
CO-OPERATION IS ESSENTIAL.”’ 



































’ | ‘HE news that from May 29 the trade convoy system ‘““THERE IS ALWAYS THE POS- - 
was discarded in non-combat areas and that ships SIBILITY OF DIFFERENT CON- REPORTS SHOULD BE MADE AS BRIEF AS POSSIBLE. 


in such areas would henceforward sail independently and VOYS | MEETING—ESPECIALLY. IF YOU HAVE NOTHING INTERESTING TO SAY ON 
” 5 i} ” 
burn full navigation lights, has recalled the dark days AFTER LONG PERIODS OF FOG. PAPER, DOWT SSy ts 


of the Battle of the Atlantic, and adds a special interest 
(Continued below. 











“AFTER ATTACKING A U-BOAT A SHIP 

SHOULD FORWARD A TRACK CHART 

SHOWING HER MOVEMENTS DURING 
THE ATTACK.” 


























“GET THE DAMAGED SHIPS BACK TO PORT AT ALL Costs!” “THESE ARE CALLED ‘OCEAN MEETING-POINTS.’ ” 


Continued.) 
| conduct of the Battle of the Atlantic, i realised that this was a somewhat unusual 


to the sketches. by Captain J. E. Broome, R.N., D.S.C., which we print above. These 
departure, but I considered that they would liven up the prosaic text and make it 


sketches were part of what has been called the ‘ Atlantic Convoy Bible,”’ and served to 





drive in and make stick the lessons contained therein. As Admiral Sir Percy Noble wrote 
in a letter to the artist: ‘* When as Commander-in-Chief of the Western Approaches, | 
gave approval for including your sketches in the official secret instructions for the 


more attractive. . .. Since then the sketches and texts have lived side by side on 
the bridges of many ships in weather which only the Atlantic can produce, and my 
opinion of the value of these sketches has been confirmed on countless occasions.’’ 
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ANOTHER BRITISH AIR CHALLENGE: THE VICKERS VIKING 27-SEATER 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 


TATCR. MODEL. 


DETAILS OF A MEDIUM TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT DESIGNED TO GIVE BRITAIN A LEAD IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL AVIATION. 


The close of the war in Europe has enabled attention to be devoted more closely 
to the future of civil aviation and Britain's place in it. There has already been 
news of several aircraft of advanced designs being built in this country, including the 
huge Shetland, the fastest flying-boat in the world, details of which were published 
in “ The Illustrated London News" of May 26. To these must now be added 
Vickers-Armstrong's new Viking air-liner, illustrated in the above drawings. This 
interesting contribution to an important branch of commercial aviation—the medium- 
sized passenger aircraft—is constructed on the geodetic principle so successfully 
employed in the same firm's famous Wellington bomber. Outstanding features of the 


Viking are its simplicity of construction and its exceedingly low operational costs, 
maintenance being an easy process facilitated by an ample supply of available 
“ spares." The Viking is powered by two “ Bristol" Hercules sleeve-valve air-cooled 
radial motors, which bring to civil aviation all the advantages of war research and 
experience in an engine remarkable not only for performance but for economy in 
maintenance and operation. These motors give the Viking a cruising speed in excess 
of 200 m.p.h. and a range of more than 1000 miles. There will be three styles of 
passenger accommodation, for 21, 24 and 27 seats, whose variations are indicated 
in our drawings. Several Vikings are already under construction for British concerns 
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“SINCE THE IMPRESSIONISTS ”: PICTURES FROM A CURRENT LOAN EXHIBITION 


LONDON NEWS JuNE 9, 1945 


IN AID OF THE AIRBORNE FORCES SECURITY FUND. 


“ PULTENEY BRIDGE, BATH"; BY RICHARD SICKERT. 
(Lent by the Hon. Mrs. V. Gilmour.) 


‘“ETRETAT"’'; BY HENRI MATISSE. 
(Lent by Lord Berners.) 


‘WINDMILLS AT OUESSANT’’; BY MAURICE UTRILLO. 
(Lent by Viscount Hambleden.) 
The exhibition from which our illustrations are taken and which is open daily at the 
Wildenstein Gallery, 147, New Bond Street, until June 16, has been organised to 
help the Airborne Forces Security Fund. It supplements and concludes the similar 
December exhibition (illustrated in our number of December 16), which, it will be 


SURESNES (LE QUATORZE JUILLET)”; BY VINCENT VAN GOGH. 
(Lent by Mrs. Alport.) 


“ FROZEN THAMES’’; BY WALTER GREAVES. 
(Lent by Leeds City Art Gallery, Temple Newsam.) 


“THE GRANGE, BRIDGNORTH "'; BY WILSON STEER, O.M. 
(Lent by Sir Augustus Daniel. K BLE) 


remembered, was called ‘‘ Constable to Cézanne,’ and demonstrated the movement of 
landscape painting from England to France. The present exhibition, designed generally to 
show that landscape painting has mainly returned to England, includes also works by 
John, Whistler, Matthew Smith, Christopher Wood, Derain, Braque, Picasso and Pisarro. 
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THE GORGEOUS PALACE 
OF THE KINGS OF NAPLES; 
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THE ROYAL hig. wren» OF THE NEAPOLITAN KINGS, NOW 
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NOW HEADQUARTERS 
OF R.A.F. AT CASERTA. 


R.A.F. H.Q.: THE PAINTED DOME ABOVE THE GRAND 
STAIRCASE, SHOWING ZEUS IN OLYMPUS. 


THE SMALL THRONE ROOM, TO-DAY OCCUPIED 

BY AN _ R.A.F. OFFICER SEATED ON A GILT 

AND WHITE CHAIR, BUT USING AN R.A.F 
PATTERN TABLE. 


(ABOVE.) THE MAJESTIC 
GRAND STAIRCASE, AT 
WHOSE FOOT KING 
FERDINAND IV. USED 
TO DINE IN STATE ONCE 
A YEAR AS A SPECTACLE 
FOR THE PEASANTRY. 
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(LEFT.) IN AN OR- 
NATE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY SALON, 
SEATED ON A 
PERIOD CHAIR, WITH 
A TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY OIL 
HEATER, AIR COM- 


i 
MODORE A. 
FALCONER CON- 


TROLS THE T.A.F. 





TMI 


» AN OIL PAINTING OF ROMANS USING ANCIENT MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS ADORNS a ‘ THE UPPER FLIGHT OF STAIRS OF THE GRAND MARBLFI STAIRCASE AT THE ROYVAI 
THE ROOM OCCUPIED BY THE R.A.F. METEOROLOGICAL SECTION. 4 4 PALACE OF THE BOURBON KINGS OF NAPLES. 


Built as a summer residence for the Bourbon Kings of Naples by Charles III., in 1200 rooms and 1878 windows, now shared by units of the R.A.F. and the U.S 
1752, the Royal Palace at Caserta is to-day the Headquarters of the R.A.F Army. Its courts are traversed by a colonnade from the centre of which ascends 
Previously it had been used as a Staff College for the Regia Aeronautica, and when the majestic marble grand staircase, where Ferdinand IV., whose reign was one long 
the Germans occupied Italy it was made the headquarters and barracks of the record of perjury, vengeance and duplicity, received guests at great State receptions 
Hermann Goering Division. This immense palace, with a fagade 830 ft. long, has Caserta is some 20 miles north of Naples 
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fa 7 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [|< 
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“fa @ WAR AGAINST PESTILENCE AND FAMINE. 


HE Imperial Institute of Entomology is the clearing-house for information about 

all the insects injurious to man, his animals and crops. To it come specimens 

and the dossiers of their lives, their habitations, their physiology, and their depredations. 

The specimens are sent to the neighbouring Natural History Museum for identification 

by a staff of entomologists. The results of the examination in all its bearings, the abstracts 

of the information then reviewed, are collected, published, and disseminated by the Imperial 

Institute. The series of completed annual volumes, begun early in this century, are divided 
into two. 

One is classed as medical, and deals as exhaustively as the current information permits 
with the insect carriers and porters of disease. The 
other, classed as agricultural research, considers not only 
the damage done by insects to the world’s crops, but 
embraces such varied problems as animal nutrition, the 
selection and discovery of disease-resisting varieties of 
food-and other plants; insecticides and allied measures 
for warring against undesirable pests. Animal nutrition 
might even extend to the feeding of camels. The 
search for disease-resisting food plants would take in the 
expedition to Mexico and the Andes to find new varieties 
of the potato; or the long-continued campaign in defence 
of the coco-nut. 

The Institute began in a modest way in 1909, when 
a small committee was set up by the Colonial Office to 
investigate insect-caused diseases in the tropical African 
colonies, at first in West Africa, and shortly afterwards on 
the East Coast. Here, under the direction of Dr. R. G. 
Marshall (afterwards Sir Guy Marshall, F.R.S.), it pro- 
duced the invaluable researches of C. F. Swynnerton on 
the suppression of the tsetse fly. The more general 
work was afterwards expanded to include as its territory 
other colonies, and, at the suggestion of Canada, the 
Dominions also, so as to embrace all Empire countries 
overseas. It thus became, first, the Imperial Bureau, and 
then the Imperial Institute, of which Sir Guy Marshall was 
first Director and now is succeeded by his former col- 
league, Dr. A. T. Neave, F.R.S. As such, the Institute 
has become the authority responsible not to the Empire 
only, but to the rest of the world. 

The insect-borne diseases in mankind and animal are 
those which command most public attention, and being 
for the most part tropical diseases, have a special interest 
now because of our military and naval commitments in 
the Far East and the Pacific; but it must not be for- 
gotten, as Dr. Neave has pointed out, that agricultural 
pests have an increasing importance in the world’s 
economic life. From the potato to the pine-apple, from the 
sugar-cane to the coffee plantation, from the cotton field 
to the banana, none is immune from insect attack, which 
continues in stored products in Australia and elsewhere. 
Forestry and forest fires, fruit-growing, insecticides— 
results and performances are all docketed; and the 
Institute data have now been accumulating for thirty-six 
years. It is impracticable to examine this mass of infor- 
mation, its origins, sources, and progress : it must suffice 
to select a single example as an illustration of method. 
In Fiji the coco-nut palm and its coco-nuts are the 
mainstay of the Fijian, its dairy cow, and the copra of 
its coco-nuts, Fiji's economic standby, As if to balance 
the absence there of a malarial mosquito, its palms were 
so invaded by the coco-nut moth, Levuana iridescens, 
that groves of trees perished. On one island, Ovalua, 
which is 35 miles round, and the shores of which were fringed with 
palms topped with wavy green fronds, not a palm was left uninjured 
and the green foliage faded to lifeless grey. The Levuana moth 
is not indigenous to Fiji; it must have come from without, and 
the ever-present danger was that as it had come, so it might go to 
spread infection and a like calamity. Various expedients were 
tried to check it. Ants and insectivorous birds were imported, 
including the Australian toddy bird, which entirely declined to 
eat the Levuana, 

It was then suggested that expert entomologists should be 
called in, and under the direction of J. D. Tothill the search for 
a parasite to deal with the moth was undertaken by T. H. C. Taylor 
and R, W. Paine. In Java, in Malaya, in the Solomon Islands and 
elsewhere in the Pacific is a Zygenid moth, Artona, which is 
related to Levuana, and which is effectively dealt with by a 
Tachinid parasite, Ptychomyia remota. The inference was that the 
parasite which could deal with the one could deal with the other. 
So with many doubts and difficulties at last surmounted, Taylor 
brought back from Malaya a consignment of Ptychomyia housed in 
6-{t. cages. They were got ashore, housed so as not to be subjected 
to too much sun, bred, and in due time the adult destroyers were 
released at the rate of 500 aday. The invasion succeeded. In six 
months it spread far and wide; in three years Ptychomyia remota 
had reduced the Levuana moth to unconditional surrender, and 
the island Vita Levu, about the size of Jamaica, was producing 
copra as abundantly as before. This is the classic example of 
success in the introduction of a second insect to destroy the first ; 
another example, less often quoted, was the successful introduction 
of a Chalcid parasite, Pleurotropis parvulus, to suppress the leaf- 
mining beetle, Promecotheca reichei. 

On the medical side, occupied with the insects injurious to man THE 
and domestic animals, and specifically with those that are the carriers 
and porters of the micro-organisms of tropical diseases, the most 
infamous are the malarial anopheline mosquitoes. Upwards of 140 anophelines are 
known, and the criminals are a small minority, but their injurious, and often calamitous, 
activities are world-wide, and are manifest in the Near and Middle East, in Central Asia, in 
India, and the Far East ; in Africa, East, West, and the Central Congo ; in South and Central 
America. The ravages of malaria are seconded by that of yellow fever, which is conveyed 
by the mosquito 4ides aegypti. In the Imperial Institute’s volumes is the history of its 
irentification in West Africa ; its extension from the borders of the Sahara to the Belgian 
Congo, and from West Africa to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Uganda ; and ultimately 
its transference to Colombia and South America, The foregoing is but a fragment of the 
voluminous indictment framed against the disease-carrying insects, and there is no space 
in which to describe the defences and counter-stroke attacks engineered. But the 
Imperial Institute is a guarantee that research is never-ending. E. S. Grew. 








CARRIER OF 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
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THE COCO-NUT MOTH (LEVUANA IRIDESCENS), WHICH THREATENED 
TO DESTROY THE COCO-NUT PALMS OF FIJI. MALE, LEFT; 
FEMALE, 





THE NATURAL ENEMY OF THE COCO-NUT MOTH (PTYCHOMYIA 
REMOTA), WHICH ELIMINATED THE MOTH FROM THE LARGEST 
ISLAND IN THREE YEARS. 
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WHAT THE TAXIMAN THINKS OF AMERICA. 


i” there should be anybody who seeks an excuse for not visiting the United States, 

they will find a most potent reason in ‘*A CocKNEY ON MAIN STREET,” by 
Herbert Hodge (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.). For the one thing which constantly crops 
up in this very human record of a visit to the States, made by a wartime lecturer 
in response to an invitation from the American Workers’ Education Bureau, via the 
Ministry of Information, is the rudeness and incivility of so many of the people the 
author had to meet, from labour officials to bell-hops—hotel page-boys, as we would 
call them. I do not imagine for one moment that Mr. Hodge intended his book to 
have this effect: the ‘“ blurb,” in fact, informs us that it ‘“‘does more for Anglo- 
: American relations, both of the. present and the future, 
than any number of official pronouncements.”’ This I 
doubt, the more so after reading the author’s description 
of his failure to convince a body of War Production 
Board representatives in New York that what he was 
doing was something more than propaganda undertaken 
for what he could get out of it financially—their 
own attitude. Mr. Hodge is an ex-taxi-driver—he is 
the author of ‘“‘ Cab, Sir ! ”’—and much of the philosophy, 
humour, and common sense that are the traditional 
make-up of the London cabby, even in the taxi-age, 
are in evidence throughout his trip from Atlantic to 
Pacific, through the Middle West and across Canada. 
Without them, in fact, it would have been anything but 
a success. He comes to the conclusion that American 
Liberals are apt to be anti-British ; that American Big 
Business sees Britain as a business rival, “‘ a rival who, 
from a strictly business point of view, would be better 
down the drain ”’ ; and that Americans with a desire for 
world co-operation tend to be ineffective. Earlier in the 
book he has said that we in Britain are at least fifty 
years ahead of the States in social organisation, and 
that “‘ as for most of the American luxury hotels and 
restaurants—my wife could feed me better on fifty bob 
a week.”’ No, I do not think the book does great things 
for Anglo-American relations ; but it is one I am glad to 
have read. 

The translator almost invariably has a thankless task, 
for there are bound to be those who differ from him as 
to the best phrase, the true meaning, even the appro- 
priate word. To concentrate no fewer than fifty examples 
of French poetry in a single volume, therefore, with the 
original on one page and the translation—also in verse— 
on the opposite, demands confidence, courage, and capa- 
bility. All these Wilfrid Thorley passesses, and his 
volume ‘‘ THE FrencH Muse” (Muller; 6s.) is a de- 
lightful introduction to French poets and poetry of the 
past five centuries. Naturally, there are examples which 
do not altogether satisfy: it would be something of a 
literary miracle if there were not. The biographical and 
critical notes at the end of the book constitute a veritable 
multum in parvo, ranging, as they do, from Charles 
d’Orleans to Paul Fort—who prints his nearly regular 
stanzas as prose paragraphs, and who is represented by a 
charming and musical “ Ballade.” Villon and Ronsard, 
Corneille and Victor Hugo, Verlaine and Baudelaire are 
BE oars among the better known who find a place in Mr. Thorley’s 
— carefully selected gallery. But such names as Du Bellay 
and Clément Marot, Philippe Desportes and Stéphane 
Mallarmé, de Heredia and Jean Richepin are well de- 
serving of attention by those who would enjoy the poets 
of France to the full. 

For hundreds of years men have wanted to change the face of 
London. Wren certainly did, and the German War just ended has 
brought about a clamour for a new London which far exceeds any- 
thing that followed the Great Fire. In ‘“‘ How SHoutp We ReEBuILD 
Lonpon ?”, by C. B. Purdom (Dent; 12s. 6d.), the author goes 
much deeper than a mere examination of architectural detail and 
expansive planning. To quote the late Lord Snell, he approaches 
the subject from the kitchen-scullery and the bathroom of millions 
of dwellers in London’s mean streets. ‘“ Palaces,’’ says Mr. 
Purdom, “‘ are for the glory of princes, parliaments for national 
glory, churches for the glory of God, and factories for meat and 
drink, but homes are for the common man, who is the image of 
God, and for whose sake every function of the city is called into 
existence.” So he insists that the citizen has a part to play and a 
responsibility to discharge in this great task which is exercising so 
many minds. For his benefit the author surveys the many functions 
of the Metropolis, and tells of its government, industry, trade, 
transport, entertainment, and cultural aspects, all in relation to the 
city he would have it be. It will thus be seen that this is an unusual 
book—a social document of far-reaching effects. Idealistic in the 
extreme, some will exclaim on putting it aside ; costly beyond words 
—Socialistic—over-ambitious— Utopian—will say others. Admittedly 
a tremendous concept. Admittedly demanding public ownership of 
land. Admittedly revolutionary. But a book to compel thought. 

It is a curious sensation, with the mind still full of these 
dreams of the future, to pick up “ War TurovuGu Artists’ Eyes,” 
arecord of war by men and women officially appointed to limn it 
and introdueed by Eric Newton (John Murray; 12s. 6d.). For 
here, among a mass of subjects ranging from portraits of the 
famous to pictures of sleepers in a London tube, from miners 
and shipbuilders at work to Dame Laura Knight’s colourful 
representations of the girls of the balloon barrage, is some of that 
destruction which has opened the way to much that the 
planners and the dreamers would have us accept. City churches and the House 
of Commons, the Old Bailey, and other settings of bomb damage in London have 
given scope to men like Sir Muirhead Bone and Graham Sutherland, Feliks Topolski, 
and John Piper. In his preliminary remarks, Mr. Newton insists that descriptive accuracy 
is by no means the only test these hundred-odd pictures had to pass for inclusion, yet he 
believes some of those most likely to stand the test of time are the most essentially accurate 
in their presentation of the facts. On the other hand, a man like Henry Moore depicts 
his own war, and if we do not happen to have felt the war as he has, we are apt to question 
the validity of his work. It will thus be seen that not all the pictures—thirty-seven of 
which are in colour—are for everybody. They are as catholic as are the poems selected 
by Wilfrid Thorley, There are brief biographical notes of the forty-two artists represented, 
which are helpful. W. R. Cacverrt. 
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UTILITY FABRIC 
USE COOL IRON 


Restraint is the Keynote of present- 
day clothes. In these times, such 
austerity is fitting. But the eye can 
still rest appreciatively upon the beauty §@ 
of Lingerie in ‘Celanese’. For al- ii 
though restrictions mean garments 
must be plain, the Beauty and a 
of the fabrics have been maintained. 
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With the ending of the war in Europe, we realise, more than ever, that 
peace is a lot of little things. It is the thrill of the last over at a Test match. 
It is a gay picnic by the river. It is the joy of being behind the wheel 

of your Ford. And when those days return, they will bring motoring at a 


cost so low that only Ford production could make it possible. 


FORD will continue to make history 


&> 


DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, 
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No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported 
wines and selected herbs of 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 
Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate, 

Remember, every occasion with 
‘ VAMOUR is a special one. 


THE Seue VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
* 25-28, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, $.W.!. 
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MUST BE STAMPED OUT 
NOW ! PLEASE HELP THE 
WORK OF THE N.S.P.C.C. 
BY GIFTS OR LEGACY. 


President : ; 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


NSP-G-C 


MATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILOREN 


Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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A GREAT DAY HAS DAWNED. With our 
hearts filled with thankfulness for victory, let us 
make this great resolve! Let us continue in our 
striving for a land free from anxiety and want—that 
the sacrifices of war may not have been in vain. 


GIVE THANKS BY SAVING 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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= 4 woollen industry. Yorkshire, of course, 
is the home of that industry, and many 


others—shipbuilding, fishing, agriculture, 
iron, steel and coal. 

“* Also, in ‘ The Yorkshire Post,’ I get | 
news of the North, presented fairly and 
squarely without sensationalism ; I get 
reports of trade and financial meetings 
fully and clearly given; and I get scrupu- 
lous fairness in dealing with politcal 
news and views. 


** Reading ‘ The Yorkshire Post’ is one 
of the things, too, that helps me to keep 
abreast, even ahead of the times; a very 
necessary thing in a man my age. It’s a 
good habit I shall -never break, now!” 
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Voice of the North 
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YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 
SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 
WEARING CLOTH 


S. 3e. 





Why ? Because war conditions 
restrict supplies of bitter oranges, 
‘which prevents the manufacture of 
* GOLDEN SHRED.” Fruit is 
controlled, but quality 
cannot be standardised. 
Robertson's pre - war 
reputation and _ skill, 
coupled with our 80 
years’ old _ tradition, 
still count for a lot. 





\ 


It's Robertson's 
-you can depend on it! 


JAMES ROBERTSON ANDO SONS (P.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works 





London Paisley Manchester Bristol 


SHAVES 


FOR BETTER 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


faquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-IBROX -GLASGOW. 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export 
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A good appetite 
A glass of ‘Black & White”’ 
betore meals will improve the 
appetite, and this fine old Scotch 
whisky is so skilfully blended 
that it ensures good digestion 








THE CAR OF IV! DISTINCTION 


Atbvts’ LTD EGCVERTEFT os £ FLERE Re §508 
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VERSEAS) wars . 
H ! P P N G (es storage cooking ) 


When you call at 


HALIFAX . & » Je . . 


Nova Scotia 





SAINT JOHN 
«ys New Brunswick Outstanding 
MONTREAL for perfect cooking, cleanliness, 
\ Quebec or amazing fuel economy, ESSE Heat 
VANCOUVER Storage Cookers can be combined j 
SINCE 1858 British Columbio with Waterhesters fer constant Part of the fleet of GUY buses 
a now in service with the Liverpool 


British Consols <> Corporation Passenger Transport... 
or “EXPORT "revstee pape THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY | GUYS for LIFE and Lower kunning Costs. 


} 
Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Esed. 1654 \ 


“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. Yifice & Works: B yer! 1IOGE, SCOT 
\ & Adv 


MACDONALD’S [92525773 IN eR ik . GUY MOTORS LTD.. Ea WOLVERHAMPTON 
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DH. /OF 


Early post-war delivery for branch airways, charter, executive travel and private ownership. The Dove 
has been specifically designed for world-wide suitability and for use from airports of moderate size. It 
will accommodate from eight to eleven passengers, with a convenient flexibility of interior arrangement. 
Air-conditioning, sound-proofing and furnishing and all matters which affect travelling comfort will be of 
a high order, satisfying the widest climatic extremes. The aircraft has Gipsy engines and constant-speed, 
feathering and braking propellers designed by The de Havilland Engine Co. Ltd., and the de Havilland 
Propeller Division. Technically it embodies every modern feature of design from the aerodynamic, 
operating and maintenance viewpoints, and the associated de Havilland Companies in Australia, Canada, 


India, Africa and New Zealand will be available to service the aircraft. its engines and propellers. 
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